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T make the schoot paper— ox | 
and cet the inside Story! 


; ! 
EX-tra! Did | get a charge when | saw the Bulletin Board! 


Me—on the "Clarion"! Such glory for a mere Soph! (And what a 
chance to meet Bill, the star-dust Sports Editor ! ) 


PulteTiw Boarp 


Sob story.— Bill is polite — period. 
| don't rate in his Classified Section. No wonder we = 
forever wearing such grim duds — actually not a aa 
print! (And all | get from my piggy bank is a reproachtu . 


Then | interview Corol, our Best-Dressed Senior. Shes eng a 
lush grey flannel job that rates headlines. And She jolts me 
when She Says, quote: "I've made my own things ever 


- "hed 
since i took those terrif Singer Teen-Age Sewing Lessons : 
unquote ! 


Whatta scoooop!_| break the news to Dad, and he ~ 
he'll gladly donate $ bucks to such a Worthy Cause | 
So quick like a bunny, | beat feet to 
the Singer Sewing Center! 
\ 9 
Flash! | wore my utterly 
dreamy special-edition Job 
to the Prom. ( Feature this—/ 


—And Bill cut in like crazy ! 
Jee-pers, how my circulation’s 
increased since Singer made 
me the Power of the Press ! 





Got a burning yearning for more clothes? 


Don’t yearn, little one. Leary 


give you the info on Cutting, fitting, patterns ’n such, Even on 4 
your tiny dud-budget, you ca 


1! The Singer Teen-Age Course will 


an have a wardrobe that’s really 
See-worthy, by making, same! (Get details from your Singer’ 


Sewing Center, Listed in Phone book under Singer Sewing 
Machine Company.) 


The dress illustrated requires approximately 4% yds. 
of 39-inch material for size 12, and 10% yds. of 7” 
wide eyelet for the ruffle. The pattern number may 
be obtained from your local Singer Sewing Center. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


re’s one near you to serve you 
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Girl Scouts want smart shoes. Girl Scouts need good shoes. The 
happy answer is Official Girl Scout Shoes. Theyre recommended 
for wear with your oflicial uniform. And how good looking they 
are with all your casual clothes. Every pair meets the strictest 
standards of manufacture ... with special features of fit and 


comfort. Is it time you had a new pair? 


GIRL SCOUTS, NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


We cannot supply these shoes. They are made by two licensed manufac- 


turers, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, and Curtis-Stephens-Embry 


Company, Reading, Pa. Write either company for name of dealer near- 


est you. 








Gil Scout Shoes 


Look for this trade- 
mark to be sure you 
get the Official Girl 
Scout Shoe. 
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by MARJORIE PARADIS 


HAT’S the use of even tossing a coin? I'll lose,” Adele 
had predicted when the invitation had come a week 
ago. However, she had taken the trouble to blow on 


the nickel held between her cupped palms. “I have plenty of 
luck—always bad.” Midge had looked at her older sister, the 
family beauty, and sniffed. A girl with pink-and-ivory com- 
~~ plexion, and not too tall, as Midge felt she was, golden hair 
that fell in waves to her shoulders—always unlucky? What did 
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she expect? The earth wrapped in cellophane and ribbons? 

“Go on, anyway,” she had ordered impatiently, never for a 
moment doubting her own good luck. She wasn’t pretty like 
Adele—at least she didn’t think so, for she never caught the 
golden glints in her russet hair, nor did she appreciate the 
superiority of her own soft, natural feather cut, compared with 
her sister’s permanent wave—but she was always ready to admit 
that she was lucky. Indeed, she was so sure she would get tails 
—Adele always chose heads—that she had already inquired at 
the school office about permission to leave for the week end. 

And such an invitation! Aunt Jane had written, “I’m spend- 
ing a week at the Hanover Inn enjoying the fall foliage, and 
I would like to have either you or Adele, whichever one can 
get away best, come up to Dartmouth Saturday on the four- 
four train. You'll get here in time for a Gilbert and Sullivan 
play—Malcolm’s working on props—to be followed by a dance. 
We'll have a picnic the next day, and I'll drive you back to 
Conway Sunday night, on my way to New York. I'll see that 
you are there by nine.” 

A ticket had accompanied the invitation, and plenty of money 
to eat in the diner. Aunt Jane was always doing marvelous 
things like that, in an effort to stimulate in her indifferent son 
an interest in girls and social affairs. 

Adele had tightened her lips, shaken the coin violently and 
tossed it almost to the ceiling. Catching it between her hands 
as it fell, she had taken it to the window. 

“Heads!” 

Midge had been counting so hard on the week end that 
she found it difficult to believe she would not be going, after all. 

“Aunt Jane really should have invited me in the first place, 
if she hopes to improve Malcolm’s social manners.” Adele had 
dropped the nickel into her purse. “You and he are a couple of 
tomboys together.” 

Midge had nodded. She knew Malcolm was afraid of Adele 
—six months his senior, a year ahead of him in college. Of 
course Adele was undoubtedly the one to teach him lessons in 
sophistication, but she and Malcolm always had such fun to- 
gether. They both liked to swim, skate, ski, and hike. They 
drove Adele frantic because they never cared how they looked, 
nor had any idea of the passing of time if they could just reach 
the mountaintop on a hike, or land the elusive granddaddy 
of all the bass in the lake where Midge’s family spent their 
summers. There were wonderful trails around Hanover for 
hiking and Midge knew that she and Malcolm could have had 
a glorious week end. Adele would be bored with the things 
Malcolm liked to do, and Malcolm would just crawl] into his 
shell and stay there while Adele was around, in spite of Aunt 
Jane’s plans. 

“Remember,” Midge had warned, “it'll be my turn next time.” 

“Of course,” agreed Adele. But next time to both the girls 
seemed a lifetime away. 


LL week Midge scolded herself for a poor sport, and when 
Saturday turned out unbelievably brilliant, with radio 
promises of continued warm and clear, she made herself sing, 
“Oh, what a beautiful morning!” She turned down several invi- 
tations, but in the afternoon, nothing better having presented 
itself, she decided to go to the movies with some of the crowd. 

There was thump on her dorm door, and Adele barged in, 
lugging a suitcase plastered with airline stickers acquired in 
various ways, none of them travel. 

“Midge, darling! I have a wonderful 
Chance of a lifetime! Talk about luck!” 

The younger sister's eves brightened. “Spill it.” 

“A ticket to Henri’s Beauty Palace in Boston—a demonstra- 
tion really meant only for operators—the last word in hairdos. 
There’s been a revolutionary change in styles. Everything is 
to be short. Clipped up the back. It’s positively thrilling.” 

Adele had moved over to the mirror and was rearranging her 
blond curls. “My hair is foul,” she said, frowning at her 
reflection in the glass. “I need a new hairdo and a new per- 
manent, and there’s no hope of one, with my allowance mort- 
gaged ten months ahead for that new sports coat.” She snapped 
the last strand over her finger and turned away from the mirror 


for you! 


invitation 


Usually when you toss a coin you either win 
or you lose and that’s the end of that. 
With Midge, it was only a beginning 





smiling. “Well, anyway, I have the coat, and it’s a dream.” 

“Not for me, thanks,” refused Midge. “What’s the matter— 
taking an earlier train?” She gestured toward the fully packed 
suitcase. 

“No. Carol Potter and I are going to the demonstration first. 
She’s outside in her car. Her father’s made millions selling hair 
lotion or something, and it’s through her I got a ticket for you. 
You'll have a hitch both ways—a swell roadster. Why don’t you 
come? It wouldn’t hurt your scholarship to know a few little 
trifles about style.” 

Adele adjusted her large beige felt in the mirror, walking 
back a few steps to enjoy the color scheme: the new polo coat 
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Monsieur Henri’s scissors snipped 
away until the last curl was gone 


over a navy suit, white eyelet embroidered blouse, yellow curls. 

“I wouldn’t mind the ride,” reflected Midge. 

“Who would? Step on it, we have to be there by two. Wear 
your best suit.” 

\ trip into Boston was probably better than the movies, 
Midge decided, especially if she treated herself to a soda. She 
opened her closet door. 

“Oh, another thing, Midge,” Adele unsnapped the lock of 
her suitcase. “Do me one wee little favor?” 

“Lend—what?” 

“Just a slack suit for the picnic tomorrow. It’s terribly im- 
portant to look right.” 


The American Girl 





Illustrated by JIM EDWARDS 


“You know perfectly well Malcolm won’t care how you look.” 

“Malcolm isn’t the only student in Dartmouth.” Adele looked 
at Midge with unusual seriousness. “I can’t help feeling—luck 
being with me for once—this may prove a fatal week end.” 

“You're always thinking that.” Midge stepped into her best 
plaid skirt. 

“But I can’t always be wrong,—I hope. And now the war’s 
over and people can really plan. After all, I’m not getting 
any younger.” 

“Eighteen isn’t exactly old.” Midge buried her russet head in 
her best green sweater and waved her arms wildly. 

“Nearly nineteen isn’t a child,” (Continued on page 47) 
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AST Side, West Side, tra-la-la-la-la!” Jenny was inspecting 
her clothes while she sang at the top of her voice. “Tra- 
la, tra-la, tra-la-la on the sidewalks of Ne-ew Yo-ork.” 

“You sound happy,” her mother called as she passed through 
the hall. “Is it love?” 

“Mom! Just the person I want to see. Come right in here 
this instant.” Jenny pushed her mother gently down on the 
bed, and pointed to her wide-open closet. 

“There’s hardly a single thing that'll do,” she announced. 
Mrs. Jamison eyed her daughter with tolerant good humor. It 
was plain to see she had no idea what Jenny meant. 

“Except maybe my navy-blue suit,” Jenny continued. “Do 
you think a navy suit would be the thing to wear to New York?” 

“New York? [I’m sorry, Jenny, but what on earth—?” Be- 
wilderment and concern showed on Mrs. Jamison’s face. 

Jenny burst into laughter. “Oh, good golly,” she giggled, 
“don’t look so worried, Mom. I was so excited I forgot that you 
don’t know about the contest.” 

If anything, this seemed to add to her mother’s confusion. 
“Jennifer Jamison,” she said, “if you don’t get into the habit 
of beginning things at the beginning, I don’t know what I’m 
going to do with you!” 

Her mother’s firm tone didnt seem to have any effect on 
Jenny’s high spirits. “Stand corrected,” she said, bowing her 
head in mock seriousness. “It began in school today. They an- 
nounced a contest for the seniors, and the winner gets a trip to 
New York. So I’m looking over my clothes to see what 1 
can wear.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Jamison exclaimed. 
dence, Jenny, but cocksurenes 
Don’t you think the time to worry about clothes is after you've 
won? Or did the rules say that only girls named Jennifer 
could win?” 

Jenny flopped down on the bed. “Sorry, Mom. I guess I 
do sound conceited.” She stretched her full length on the bed 
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“I do admire self-confi- 
is an entirely differe:.t mi: tter. 


by BEA CHALMERS 


Jenny turns up another good 
reason for thinking a career 


in journalism is best of all 


Illustrated by NORMAN BRALEY 


and cupped her chin in her hands. “I’m not at all sure I’m going 
to win, really. I’m just pretending I will. I want to go so badly, 


I simply have to win.” A smile broke over her face. 
I've a good chance, too, because it’s an essay contest.” 

“But, dear, when on earth will you be able to work on it?” 
Mrs. Jamison sounded troubled. “You know you're at the 
‘Journal’ every minute you're not in school or doing homework. 
And whenever you're not in school or at the ‘Journal’ you're 
with Steve. That's not a very promising schedule for writing 
prize-winning essays. 

“That’s just it.” Jenny sat up. “I told you that working on 
the paper would be a good thing for me, and it is. The 
‘Journal’ is sponsoring the contest, and the subject is “Why I 
Want To Be A ———’ and you fill in whatever career you 
choose. 

“Well, I'm the only one in the class who is working part 
time at something she really wants to do. Alice is going to be 
a wonderful singer some day, but she clerks in the five-and-ten 
on week ends. Margy’s set on being a nurse. She does nurse’s 
aide when she gets a chance, but of course that doesn’t pay 
anything, so she has to take care of kids evenings.” Jenny’: 
words tumbled over one another. “It’s that way with everyone 
except me. I want to be a newspaperwoman, and I am a news- 
paperwoman, right now.” She was conscious of the warm hap- 
piness that always spread through her at the thought of her 
job. “So who has a better chance of winning than I have? 
I know why I want to write, because I have written.” 

“Sold!” Mrs. Jamison smiled. “But I still think we'll have time 
enough, after the winner is announced, to worry about clothes.” 
She patted Jenny’s head. “However,” she added, “you keep 
your mind on the essay and I'll give an occasional thought to 
a new blouse or two.” 

Jenny shut her closet door and sat down at her desk. Taking 
a sheet of paper she wrote, WHY I WANT TO BE A NEWS- 
PAPERWOMAN across the top. Then she slid back in her 
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chair, closed her eyes, and thought of all the things that made 
her work on the newspaper so interesting. It was fun, of course, 
but she couldn’t just say so, because that would be like saying, 
“| like newspaper work because I like newspaper work.” 

“[ bet I'd never have stopped to think about this if it weren’t 
for the contest,” she said to herself. “And here I’ve been work- 
ing at the ‘Journal’ for more than nine months.” 

She opened her eyes and looked at the sheet of paper, blank 
except for the heading. “Maybe,” she thought, “I'd better let 
the idea stew around in my brain for a while before I start to 
write.” So she picked up her Latin book and started her 
translation. 

During their English period the next day, the seniors who 
intended to enter the contest were asked to fill out entry blanks, 
and Mr. Parker said he would look them over and discuss the 
contest for ten minutes or so at the end of the class. 

“I am highly gratified with the interest you have displayed,” 
he announced at the end of the period. “I expected about ten 
entries, and thought that an optimistic estimate. I have re- 
ceived instead,” and he waved the entry blanks, “thirty-one.” 

The students made sounds of approval and amazement. 
There were only forty-three members of the senior class. 

“Included among the careers at which members of the class 
are aiming are medicine, law, engineering, aviation, politics, 
journalism (“That’s me,” thought Jenny), anthropology, opera 
singing, and the military defense of our country. 

“The judges of the contest will be Dean Johnson, Mr. Mur- 
dock, publisher of the ‘Journal,’ Mayor Graveline, and myself.” 

Jenny was scribbling furiously in her little notebook. The 
high school was her “beat,” and this was a big story. She 
wondered whether she’d be expected to write up the story if 


will appear in tomorrow’s paper,” he told them, “and we'll have 
copies of them here. Anyone who hasn’t entered today may 
do so tomorrow.” Then the bell rang. 

After school, groups gathered to discuss the contest. Every- 
one agreed that the winner would be one of the four students 
who were best in English—David, Barbara, Jenny, and Herbert. 
The four were good friends, and there was much laughing and 
joking about getting together and making it a four-way tie. 
They kidded Steve, who was one of the better English students, 
for not entering. 

“You wouldn't want me to try to beat Jenny,” he demurred, 
and Jenny blushed in pleased embarrassment. 

“For Steve's sake,” she thought that night, “and Mom’s and 
everyone s—I've just got to win. Also for the trip to New York!” 

The rules of the contest were distributed the next day. They 
worried Jenny a little, because they announced that the winning 
essay would not be chosen for writing style alone. Enthusiasm 
for, and knowledge of, the subject matter would count equally. 
The seniors agreed that this widened the field of probable 
winners. 

“Steve,” Jenny warned, as the two of them were leaving 
school, “from now until two weeks from tomorrow, when I hand 
in my essay, my life is no longer my own.” 

“I get it,” Steve grinned. “I'm getting a polite brush-off. Oh, 
well,” his tone was exaggeratedly philosophical, “that’s what 
you have to expect when you choose a career girl for your 
steady. But promise fo send me a post card of the Empire 
State Building.” 

Jenny waved good-by and turned in at the door of the news- 
paper office. Usually she went home to drop her books, have 
some milk and cake, and wash up before she started her after- 









































she won. 
Mr. Parker asked for any questions. The students asked 
about length, style, and what about a tie? “The official rules 


noon work at the paper. But none of that any more—she needed 
that time to work on her essay. 
(Continued on page 44) 


“It’s an essay contest, Mom,” explained Jenny, ‘‘and I just have to win.” 
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A new teacher may be assigned to a school in Venezuela’s hot 
region where people still live in these simple thatched huts 


OW would you like to teach your grandmother to read 
and write? Or, if not your grandmother, some grownup 
who is old enough to be your mother or father? 

It sounds rather strange, but that is exactly what young people 
in Venezuela are doing today. The plan is entirely voluntary, 
but as soon as a young person is far enough along in public 
school, he or she is encouraged to teach at least one other 
person to read and write. 

The plan is part of Venezuela’s great Campana Nacional 
Contra el Analfabetismo—the national campaign against illit- 
eracy. Young people, many of them teen-agers, are helping 
teach the 68% of Venezuelan grownups who can neither read 
nor write. There are now some 10,000 volunteer maestros and 
maestras, and some 15,000 adult Venezolanos who are going 
to school to their children. 

Results of the program will be felt outside Venezuela’s 
borders as well as within the country itself. No nation can play 
a successful part in the modern world if its people are unedu- 
cated. Ability to read and write goes hand in hand with good 
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by EDNA H. EVANS 
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Venezolanos can read and write, even though their language 
is different, understanding and good neighborliness will be 
much easier between these Americans to the south and Ameri- 
cans to the north. 

How does the system work? Here’s an example. There goes 
senorita Isabella Margarita Sanchez, a teen-ager of Caracas, 
down the street to visit her sixty year old pupil, Dota Sofia 
Fonseca Salgar. Senorita Isabella has already completed her 
primary school course, and when she finishes her studies at 
the normal school she plans to become a professional teacher. 

Senorita Isabella has a clear olive skin and flashing black 
eyes; her shoulder-length dark hair has been waved and is held 
in place by a pair of silver-edged combs. As for her clothing— 
while she does not go in for shirttails and saddle shoes, she 
wears the same type of dress that a girl in the United States 
would wear in the afternoon. Isabella knows a lot about 
American styles, and she especially likes to read Spanish edi- 
tions of our movie magazines. But today she is all business, 
for she takes her teaching seriously. 

“Buenas tardes, senora,” she says politely as she enters 
Dona Sofia’s home. The plump, gray-haired lady greets her 
pleasantly, while a couple of grandchildren hasten to place a 
table and chairs in the small, flower-filled patio. Maestra 
Isabella and her pupil chat politely, for Latins never approach 
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a subject in our brisk North American manner. They discuss 
the Howers, the weather, and Isabella asks about Dona Sofia’s 
sixth grandson, who has just cut a new tooth. 

Then, after a time, Isabella gets out her book. Dona Sofia 
excuses herself, disappears into her bedroom, and returns with 
aer homework—a short written exercise that Isabella had as- 
signed at the previous lesson. They pull their chairs closer to 
the table and Isabella’s dark head bends close to her pupil's 
gray locks as they struggle with the intricate problems of 
reading and writing. 

Dona Sofia is typical of the older generation. She has been 
a widow for many years, but she shafes her small, whitewashed 
home with a married son and his family. Never before, during 
all her sixty years, did Dona Sofia have the chance to attend 
school. When she was young, girls did not learn anything ex- 
cept how to manage households, unless they chose to enter a 
convent and become nuns. Later on, she was so busy keeping 
her home running smoothly, and caring for a husband and ten 
children, that she had no time for lessons. But now, through 
the Government-sponsored literacy program, she is realizing 
the ambition of a lifetime and learning to read and write. 

Maestra Isabella does not have a great deal of equipment for 
her teaching, but she does not need much. The Venezuelan 
Ministerio de Educacién Nacional supplies her with a big chart 
and a small paper pamphlet. Dona Sofia has a chart and pam- 
phlet, too, and these are enough. More books, at first, might 
discourage the older woman and cause her to give up entirely. 

The chart Isabella spreads on the table is similar to the big 
signboards along the roadside at the entrance of every Vene- 
zuelan town. More than anything else these signs resemble 
gigantic hornbooks, like the small ones once used by children 
in New England. They are not advertisements in the American 
sense of the word, of course, but they are “selling” the new 


Modern housing areas in Caracas, Venezuela’s capital, are in 
huge contrast to the conditions illustrated across the page! 


educational campaign to the people of Venezuela. 
At the top of the chart are five pictures: a 
bird’s wing, one of Walt Disney’s seven dwarfs, 
a church, an eye, and a finger tip. Below are the 
words, each beginning with a vowel, which de- 
scribe them. Ala is the wing, enano. the dwarf, 
iglesia the church, ojo the eye, and una the finger 

tip. 

Running down the left side of the chart are 
eighteen pictures of familiar objects, while in the 
adjacent column are the words for them. If you 
have studied Spanish in school, you will. probably 
be able to name them. This is the way they run: 
ala, wing; hacha, ax; sapo, toad; zapato, shoe; 
pato, duck; taza, cup; raton, rat; nariz, nose; 
mano, hand; dado, dice; lapiz, pencil; bate, bat; 
vaca, cow; caballo, horse; gato, cat; chaleco, vest; 
farol, street lamp; and jarra, pitcher. 

These words were selected carefully because, 
since Spanish is a phonetic language, they contain 

all the syllables necessary for word formation. Four other col- 
umns on the chart are devoted to various arrangements of 
vowels and consonants. The whole system is simple and rather 
interesting. 

When Isabella first started to teach Donia Sofia, the older 
woman was self-conscious and embarrassed. It hurt her pride 
to know less than a young girl. (Continued on page 36) 


The literacy campaign goes on everywhere. Here, after work, 
a pretty secretary teaches an office porter reading and writing 











The man who wrote 


this article is a 
successful skiing 
teacher. Practice 
what he preaches 
and you'll have a 
head start down 


that snowy trail! 


by NEWTON 
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F THERE is any one sport in which a girl can 

hold her own against the so-called more 

rugged sex, skiing is it. In the ski school in 
which I teach we often have a brother and sister 
starting out in the same class. While the bud- 
ding he-man is showing off a little, trying to see 
how fast he can go, sister is off at one side, work- 
ing away at proper techniques. Before long she 
is doing nice, controlled Christies on the same 
slope where brother looks as though he were 
trying to turn cart wheels. 

Skiing is still a new sport with us in America. 
Perhaps this is the reason there are usually a few 
individuals on every slope who are known as 
“whizz-booms,” “trail hogs,” or “speed-artists.” 

In proportion to their numbers, these people 





European 


who specialize in trying to see how fast they can 
go seldom come to any real grief. But they 
can make the business of learning to ski look 
like a hair-raising experience to a newcomer. 
Actually, it needn't be. Go about it properly, 
don’t try new turns before you're ready for them, 
and it’s quite easy and safe. Safer than walk- 
ing downstairs in a pair of high-heeled slippers! 

There is no better way to-begin than to har- 
ness on your skis, take your poles in hand, and 
slide straight down a small hill—yes, even that 
mild slope out behind your barn. Almost anyone 
can slide downhill in a straight line, even at first, 
if the slope is gentle enough. Then, by taking 
the same slide over and over and gradually mov- 
ing the starting point higher, balance and ease 
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of position will just naturally develop. 

A word on how to reach that first hill 
may help, too. Because skis are designed 
to glide ahead while walking, and are 
aided by the poles, it’s never necessary to 
take any but the shortest of steps—much 
shorter than in ordinary walking. This is 
the main secret of climbing and of travel- 
ing cross country without tiring easily. 
Though at first it seems you're not get- 
ting anywhere, youll soon see that the 
short steps, plus the gliding of the skis, 
really move you ahead faster and easier 
than long steps. 

Now to get up that hill. Keep your 
skis always at an angle to the slope, so 
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that you are moving more nearly 
than up it, and traveling in 
long, upward zigzags. 


across 
a series of 


Yes, of course, by using more strength 
these zigzags can be made fewer and 
steeper. But that doesn’t pay. Remem- 
ber, the easier you take the climb up, the 
more strength you will have for the run 
down. No matter how steep the hill, lay 
out your climb back and forth, so that 
you walk almost as easily as on the level. 

It’s a idea to practice coming 
down on a gentle slope over and over 
again, until you can coast easily with an 
almost erect posture. Ankles and knees 

(Continued on page 24) 
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1. This is one way to get up from a spill 
but it’s handy to know other methods, too! 
There are also rules for painless tumbles 
9) 


2. Attractive clothes skiing all the 


more fun, but for comfort and efficiency 


make 


choose standard designs. The experts do 


3. Seven beginners about to start out on 
a cross-country trek, The teacher advises 


short steps, shorter even than in walking 


4. You don’t have to journey to faraway 
peaks to learn ski turns. A snowy slope in 


any city park can fill a beginner's needs 
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An exciting turn’ of events means a 


second helping of thrills for Joan— 
and a second chance to make her most 


‘important, top-secret wish come true 


Illustrated by ALAN HUGHES 











Couche ‘o\lerleart 


by 


Tue Story So Far 


Visiting her aunt and uncle in Annapolis, Joan Andrews, 
daughter of a Naval officer, felt miserably out of place in the 
strange Navy world which reminded her at every turn of her 
father who, she believed, did not love her. In spite of her shy 
uncertainty, she made friends with an attractive pair of Navy 
youngsters, Sue and Bill Ambler, and earned their undying 
gratitude by tutoring Bill in French so that he would be eligible 
to play in the traditional Army-Navy game. The game brought 
an unexpected stirring of Navy spirit to Joan along with a stab 
of jealousy when a beautiful Southern belle, Mary Lou, made 
a play for Bill’s attention, and when he asked Joan to the 
after-game dance apparently only out of gratitude, she turned 
him down to accept the invitation of Stan Rogers, a handsome 
upperclassman, instead. 


Part THREE 


T’S absolutely hopeless to try to settle down,” Sue told Joan 
as they were on their way home from school a few days 
after the game. “I’m still gaga over winning, and here it 

is almost Christmas. It’s like a second helping of thrills. If only 
you weren’t going back to your grandmother's! Honestly, I 
don’t know how I’m going to bear it.” 

“I'd give anything to stay.” Joan sounded close to tears. 
“I’m going to miss you all terribly. I wake up at night dreading 
Twin Elms and that stuffy private school and everything being 
done right on schedule. But you know, Sue, in a way I think 
I deserve it, because I put up such a fight about coming here.” 

“Have you told your grandmother how you feel?” 

“Goodness, no!” exclaimed Joan. “If she thought I was 
getting to be Navy-minded she’d have yanked me away long 
before this. By now I suppose she’s on her way home, where 
she'll get everything ‘organized’ for Christmas.” 

“Oh, dear,” Sue mourned, “I know about some of your 
presents—and there’s one especially that I think I'll die if I 
don’t see you unwrap. But of course you'll have a tree and ail 
the trimmings at Twin Elms.” 

“Never!” Joan drew herself up, in imitation of Mrs. Elliott. 
“Grandmother doesn’t believe in such things. On Christmas Eve 
she assembles the household and reads something uplifting. 
Next morning, at breakfast, we open our packages. Her lawyer 
and some club friends come for dinner. I have some carol 
records and I play them up in my room—alone.” 

“Good grief!” exploded Sue. “It makes me writhe just to hear 
about it. Why we even hang up our stockings, and all the time 
we're trimming the tree we behave like maniacs. We have a star 
ornament that we’ve taken with us clear around the world, and 
it goes on the very top branch. Bill has always put it there, 
even when he was so tiny Dad had to lift him up. But honestly, 
this year I won’t have any fun at all because of you. I'll just sit 
and brood.” 

“But you mustn't,” Joan protested. “I'll be thinking of you 
every minute, and I'll try to picture what you're doing. ‘Now 


Sue gave a war whoop and tossed the nearest sofa pillow 


into the air. “I knew it! I knew it!” she began to chant 
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they're putting up the tree,’ I'll think. ‘And now Bill is hanging 
up the star . ” She walked faster, trying to hide her own 
emotion as Sue frankly dabbed at her eyes. 

“Listen, Joan,” Sue exclaimed, “couldn’t you please ask Bill 
over just once before you leave? I know he feels awful about 
Philadelphia, but he’s stubborn—like all the Amblers.” 

Joan was_ thoughtful for a moment. “No, Sue,” she said at 
last, “I’m not going to ask him. It wouldn't do a bit of good; 
he wouldn't come anyway unless he’d figured out for himself 
why I wouldn’t let him drag me to the hop. If he ever does 
that we'll be friends—that is, if we ever see each other again.” 

“All right,” Sue agreed reluctantly. “I'll try to keep out of it, 
but it’s awfully hard for a natural-born peacemaker like me.” 

The December day had turned sullen, and the Yard, with its 
bare trees, sere grass, and shadowy buildings, seemed as somber 
as the mood of the two girls, who hated to say good-by, even 
temporarily, when they reached the Crawfords’ quarters. 

“Come in for a coke,” Joan urged. “We haven't much home- 
work tonight.” 

They dropped books, coats, and bandannas in the hall, each 
conscious that the simple gestures had a special poignance 
because there were so few days left to be together. Seated on 
the couch dolefully sipping their cokes, they did not hear the 
front door open, and were surprised when Mrs. Crawford 
came in, her fur collar starred with snowflakes. 

“Darlings,” she cried, her eyes shining, “I have the most 
wonderful news! Poke up the fire quickly, while I shed this 
miniature blizzard.” 

She was back in a second, her face wreathed in smiles. “Joan,” 
she said, holding her hands out to the blaze, “I'm so happy I 
could cry. What do you think has happened?” 

Completely mystified, the girls stared at her. 

“You are going to stay!” Mrs. Crawford hugged Joan close. 

“For Christmas?” Joan collapsed on the end of the couch in 
a limp heap. 

“For Christmas and the rest of the year—till June Week!” 
declared her aunt. “I had a letter from Mrs. Elliott just before I 
went down to the commissary. Isn’t it glorious?” 

Sue gave a war whoop, and tossed the nearest cushion into 
the air. “I knew it! I knew it!” she chanted. “I always said there’s 
a Santa Claus. Now I know I'm going to ery.” 


Joan said, “Please pinch me, somebody—I must be dreaming! 
Aunt Agnes, did you really say 'm going to stay?” 

Mrs. Crawford opened her purse and smoothed out the 
letter crisscrossed with Mrs. Elliott’s firm handwriting. 


“There it is, in black and white,” she said. “Your grand- 
mother is extending her lecture tour, thinks it is best for you to 
finish out your school year here. She hopes you won't be 
dissappointed.” 

“Disappointed!” Joan exclaimed. “Why, I've never been so 
happy in my life! Oh, Sue, now I can learn to sail. I can really 
settle down and try to be an honest-to-goodness Navy Junior.” 

While they was still marveling at the turn of events, Captain 
Crawford came home, laden with bundles. 

“I’ve been Christmas shopping,” he explained. “I wanted to 
get Red’s presents early.” 

“Oh, darling, she’s going to be with us after all,” his wife 
interrupted, and all three began to explain in an excited chorus. 

The captain’s ruddy face beamed. (Continued on page 42) 
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You've heard rumors of the heroism of young peo- 

ple in foreign countries during the war, and you've 

read of their brave deeds in fiction, but now the 

truth can be told and we bring it to you here. Re- 

member, these are no storybook tales, but three 
historically true incidents 


Trondheim Winter 


T was winter, and the snow lay in deep 
I drifts over Trondheim, on the long 
fjord of the same name in Norway. 
The Steen family sat 
around the flickering fire in the room in 
which they lived all day and also slept at 
night, huddled close together for warmth. 
Their apartment was a large one, but the 
Steens, like all their friends in Norway 
in 1940, had moved everything inte one 
room and closed up the rest of the apart- 
ment. They had only enough wood to 
keep one fireplace going, and there was 
no coal to heat the big building, for that 
had been sent to Germany when the 
Nazis came into Norway. 
Kirstine, fourteen, was curled up as 
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close together 


close as she could get to the fire without 
cutting off the heat from the others. Ole, 
her older brother, was waxing his skis, 
and Grandmother sat in her big chair, 


knitting a bright red stocking cap. Gun- 


nar Steen, the father, pulled his chair 
closer to the fire as he finished the story 
he had been reading to the family. 

The little group was silent for a few 
minutes. Then Kirstine said wistfully, “It 
seems as if the Nazis have been here for- 
ever, and not just since April.” 

The midnight between April 8 and 9, 
1940, when the Nazis had suddenly 
swarmed into Norway, and demanded 
surrender, did seem far away on this 
December night. 

For three months, the Norwegian army 


had fought the ruthless invader bravely, 
but finally, for want of planes and am- 
munition, had to give up. 

King Haakon had fled to London to 
avoid capture by the Nazis, but his loyal 
people painted or chalked up signs every- 
where showing a big H with a 7 through 
the middle. This made the Nazis very 
angry, for they knew it was the Nor- 
wegians’ way of telling them they would 
be governed only by their beloved 
Haakon VII. The young people often 
wrote Leve Konigen, “Long Live The 
King!” in the snow, and in the summer 
they painted “Vi Vill. Vinne,” meaning 
“We will win,” on the highways and on 
large walls. 

But now it was winter again in Trond- 
heim—the long, dark winter. Every day, 
in the few morning hours of daylight, 
Kirstine went to school and joined the 
other students in showing the Germans 
how much they hated them. 

“Good heaven, Kirstine!” cried Grand- 
mother one day when Kirstine came 
home from school looking as if she had 
been rolling in the mud. “What have you 
done to your clothes? The only ones you 
have, too!” 
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“Ive been lying in front of the wheels 
of a German truck,” answered Kirstine 
calmly, shaking dirt out of her yellow 
braids. 

“Lying in front of a German truck!” 
gasped Grandmother. “How did_ that 
happen?” 

“Today the Nazis tried to send a 
truckful of children to Germany to work. 
About ten of us piled on top of each 
other in front of the wheels, and dared 
them to run over us. While they were 
arguing with us. the other older children 
got out of the truck and ran away. I 
know it’s dangerous, Grandmother, but 
it's a good way for me to fight the 
Nazis.” 

“Take off vour clothes,” said Grand- 
mother gently; brushing out Kirstine’s 
yellow hair. “I will try and make them 
clean again.” 

Kirstine carefully took off the paper 
clip on the lapel of her coat. It was a 
sign worn by all loyal Norwegian young- 
sters to show that they were resisting 
the Nazis. She took off her red stocking 

ip. Norwegian young people wore 
them, now, because red was a sign of 
resistance to the Nazis. Whenever the 
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“work they would like to do. 


by 


HESTER O°NEILL 


Illustrated by JOHN ©. MURPHY 


Germans found out the secret meanings 
of these symbols, they would forbid them 
to be worn, but immediately Norwegian 
children would think up some new kind 
of badge. 

Kirstine was thankful that Grand- 
mother would help get her clothes clean, 
for she had an idea which she wanted to 
carry out in school the next day. It 
would be so much the better if her 
clothes looked neat and clean. 

One day a week the teacher allowed 
the members of the class to choose the 
Kirstine 
knew just what she would say when he 
asked her next day. She had been mem- 
orizing something secretly for several 
weeks, and at last she had it letter per- 
fect. 

Next morning, when her name was 
called, Kirstine, her big gray eyes flash- 
ing, her pale cheeks pink with excite- 
ment, stood up and began to recite a 
famous speech of patriotism given by 
one of the men who signed the Free Con- 
stitution of Norway. She came to the 
last word and sat down quickly as the 
class cheered at the top of its lungs. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Then which girl recited that 


speech?” roared the headmaster, 
pounding on the desk furiously 





Every morning Ming Ying helned 


carry rice to the homeless 
people in the war-refugee camp 





The boys lay frozen in their 
tracks as a two-man, German 
patrol suddenly tramped past 
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Far left: Two-piece look in a one- 
piece dress with gold plastic 

coin buttons and belt atwinkle 
with stones. By Pettiteen, 

it’s about $11 at Filene’s in 
Boston; May Co., Cleveland; 
and Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


Photographs by 
William Benedict at 
Eastern Airlines Building, 
Rockefeller Center 


Left: This plaid gingham 

has soft pockets and a neckline 
circled in crisp white. About $5 
by Cinderella at Gimbel Bros., 
Philadelphia; Higbee, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Carson, 
Pirie Scott in Chicago 
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Far left: The scroll detail 

was designed to make a 

chubby figure look slimmer. 
Dress by Chubbette, about $6 
at Macy’s, New York City; 
Schuster & Co., Milwaukee; City 
of Paris, San Francisco, California 


Left: Koru’s useful slip-on 
sweater is under $4 at McCreery’s, 
New York City; Adler & Childs, 
Dayton, Ohio; N. Snellenburg 

& Co., Philadelphia. The 

Lortegs skirt, about $8 at 
Rich’s, Atlanta; Thalhimer’s 
Richmond; Bloomingdale’s, 

New York City; Rich's, Atlanta 





Below: Chambray classic with a 
tucked yoke, high rising collar. 
Gail Berk’s fashion and about 
$13 at Todd Bros., Cincinnati; 
Julius Garfinckel, Washington, 
D. C.; Younker Bros., Des Moines 





The weatherman says cold and wintry but the 
calendar whispers that spring’s not far 

off. So any dresses you buy now should be 
chosen with an eye to the day when that first 
robin bobs across the playground. Simple 
classics are wise choices. They look right in 
any season and stay in style a long time. 

But classics are softer than they used 

to be. Tailored, yes. But with becoming, 
pretty touches that show you’ve an eye 

for fashion and an understanding of 


what is called “smart simplicity.” 


by JOAN TARBERT 


imp 
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These are Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for 
readers of this magazine, and may be purchased through 
The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
17. Please state size when ordering and be sure to enclose 
exact total payment for patterns desired. We pay postage. 
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#14: Smart, diagonal closing and cap sleeves for a 
one-piece dress in sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. Size 16 
(34) requires about 2 yards 54” material. Price: 25c 


104: “Sew Simple” dress to make with or without flared 
peplum. Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. In 16 (34), peplum 
model requires about 3'% yards 39” material. Belted 
version: top, about 1 yard 39”; skirt 1%. Price: 25c 


1842: Take a soft, high-necked dress, add a collarless 
boxy jacket and watch your midwinter morale shoot up! 
Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. Size 14 (32) dress requires 
about 3 yards 35”; jacket, 144 yards 39”. Price: 25c 


100: Crisp and becoming party dress in girls’ sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12. In size 12, dress requires 24, yards 39” 
material; yoke, 4 yard. Add flat edging. Price: 15c 


101: This three-piece outfit spells Easter. Sizes 8. 
10, 12, 14. Size 12 blouse requires about 144 yards 39’ 
material; bolero plus skirt, about 1% yds. Price: 15c 


1935: The practical, classic suit dress puts on airs. 
Sizes 10 to 18: 28 to 36. Size 14 (32) requires 4%; 
yards 35” material; 34 yard ribbon for bow. Price: 25c 
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Courtesy of Pepsi-Cola Company 


by RUTH BAKER 





Youth says its say in- an international-day program 
that’s cram-full of bright-ideas for you 


HIS is the story of some young peo- 
ple who put their heads together 
one wintry Saturday to think and 
talk about problems that face the world. 
This meeting happened to take place in 
New York City, but it could have been in 
any city or village in the land just as well. 
And while it was held in a big Park Ave- 
nue armory, any school hall, town audi- 
torium, or living room might have set 
the scene, too. True, this particular group 
was privileged to include the sons and 
daughters of United Nations delegates, 
but then, what schoolroom in America is 
so unprivileged that children of foreign- 
born parents don’t fill their fair share of 
the desks? 
The group of busy teen-agers who met 
in New York that Saturday were mem- 
bers of the International Youth Council, 
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an organization whose general aim is to 
build good will among young people of 
all nations. Just one year old, it now has 
a membership of 150 representatives from 
near-by schools, colleges, and organiza- 
tions for young people—Girl and Boy 
Scouts of Greater New York, Junior Aux- 
iliary of the AWVS, Youth Division of 
the Jewish Welfare Board, Campfire 
Girls, and twenty-one others. This gather- 
ing, the Council’s first public activity and 
an International Youth Day observance, 
was held, appropriately, in connection 
with the 23rd Annual Women’s Interna- 
tional Exposition—a large and fascinating 
fair of the arts and crafts of many nations. 

The fair opened to the general public 
at noon on Saturday, but three hours be- 
fore that teen-agers were streaming into 
the Armory for their morning discussions 


Barry Kramer 


Top: Edward Quo and Guri Lie, 2nd 
and 3rd from left, enjoy their lunch 


Bottom: Half a dozen world neighbors 
discover dozens of common interests 


on topics of their own choosing. There 
were boys and girls, short and tall, fat 
and thin, dark-skinned and white, some 
wearing the uniforms of the organizations 
they represented. 

About half of them chose seats on 
the side of the gallery where Isaac AIl- 
cabes, a seventeen-year-old City College 
freshman, led the brisk panel which con- 
sidered “Youth’s Role in An Adult So- 
ciety.” Ranging from Federal control of 
the schools all the way to the veto ques- 
tion, and winding up with an earnest set 
of resolutions urging a more tolerant 
world, this discussion kept the well- 
informed, alert young participants on the 
tips of their toes. 

Meanwhile, across the balcony another 
group of boys and girls had gathered 

(Continued on page 46) 
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by HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


NE of the greatest of all social accomplishments 
is being able to forget about yourself. Girls 
re always asking, “What shall | do with my hands?” 
or “What shall 1 do with my feet?” Probably the best 
inswer is, “Do as little as possible.” The harder you fix 
your mind on any part of you, the less manageable that 
part is apt to seem. And the sooner you learn to think of 
your body as a complete picture, and not as part of 
a jigsaw puzzle, the more graceful your life will be. 
The ideal to work toward is to get all parts of your 
body in the habit of working together automatically. 
Then you'll have more time to spend on what you're 
thinking and saying—and on what other people are 
thinking and saying. 

Not everybody is born with natural grace, of course, 
but with a little practice any girl can make herself 
more graceful. Dancers work hard before they jearn 
to float across the stage in that dreamy way; most 
models, and stage and screen actresses, go through a 
lot of training before they learn to stand, sit, and 
walk beautifully. So why not you? 

Here are a few tips on how to manage the ordinary, 
everyday things like standing, walking, and sitting 
down. Try them in front of the mirror and if you like 
the way they make you look, practice them in private. 
Pretty soon they'll get to be habits. 

Make It A Standing Order: Head high, chin in, 
abdomen and back flat, shoulders and knees easy. 
Ear, shoulder, hip, and instep in a direct line. Toes 
pointed straight ahead. See how it lifts your chest and 
flattens your abdomen. See how much better your 
skirt hangs and your collar fits, how much trimmer 
vou look around the waist. Would you believe it? 

Get A Good Seat: The most important thing to 
remember is to sit well back in the chair. Perching on 
the edge, as if you were about to take off in flight. 
gives you a very unsettled appearance, and after a 
while you'll very likely be slumping back in a curve 
which pushes up your abdomen, and hollows your 
chest. From a position like this, too, it is extremely 
difficult for you to rise in a presentable way. 

To sit down easily and gracefully, stand near the 
chair, with one foot slightly ahead of the other, bend- 
ing your knees a little as you let yourself down. In 
sitting, keep your feet in this same position—it looks 
less stiff, and makes it easier for you to rise gracefully. 
If you feel it’s necessary to cross your legs, try crossing 
them at the ankles rather than at the knees. 

Walk Off With All The Honors: Remember that 
walking is “good standing” in motion. Try to keep 
vour head high, chin in, back flat, and shoulders easy, 
as you do when you stand correctly. Walk with you 
feet pointing straight ahead, putting down your weight 
as far forward on the feet as possible, so that you seem 
to be right on your toes. Heel-walking gives you a 
clumsy, plodding appearance. As for your rate of 
motion—whatever it is, keep it regular. Brisk walking 
is more desirable for exercise, but even if you're just 
strolling, keep a steady pace. It’s less tiring and looks 
better than a gait in which you seem to be shifting 
gears constantly. 
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If you ride horseback you'll remember the warnings about keeping 
your elbows in. The same advice goes when you are not on a horse. 
The best thing to do with your arms when you are standing or walking 
is to keep them quietly by your sides. They will move a little with 
the motion of your body, but they should not swing wildly back and 
forth. When you sit down, let your hands lie quietly and naturally in your 
lap, with the outer (little finger) sides down, the fingers curved slightly. 

Though I’m not fond of don'ts, here is a very important one I can’t 
resist. Don’t fiddle. Nothing makes one look less at ease than continuous 
motion, and nothing is more distracting and annoying to others than 
the girl who is always snapping and unsnapping the clasp of her pocket- 
book, hiking up her waistband, fingering her pearls, running her fingers 
through her hair. 

If your hands feel twitchy, instead of taking it out on your clothes 
and hair, try this: make a tight fist, then stretch your fingers out as 
far as they will go, and finally, let them flop. It’s a good relaxing 
exercise. Similarly, if your feet get the jitters, curl your toes under 


tightly, then stretch them 
out. You can do it right in 
your shoes. = he 
It may seem to you that A a r\ 
good body management is Pte a ) 


one of those things on which 
a girl’s work is never done. 
It is true that you have to 


keep at the job. But once > = 

you start the habit, progress 7  — 

becomes faster and easier, (yf 

because well-trained muscles 

scarcely have to be told what we by / 

to do. And don’t be surprised So (7) % - 


if eventually your figure 

really grows to be the way 

you have taught it to act. 
THE END VS 


Illustrated by CLARE McCANNA 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


by DR. HARRY LANGMAN 





ACROSS 60. To resign 

1. Property item 62. Grand 

6. Moderate quantity 65. Shabby 

10. Espouses 68. Spouses 

14. A shop 70. To essay 

15. Cease 71. Beggar 

16. Mine entrance 73. Low tides 

17. Musical note 75. Exist 

18. Range 76. Prod 
20. Raiment 77. Kind of moss 
22. Large American deer 79. Last part of ode 
24. Prevaricators 81. Supplicated 
26. Group of eight 82. Harbor 

27. Tear 83. Diminishes 
29. Draw off (fluid) 
31. A call to attention 
32. Sphere 
34. Goaded DOWN 
36. Spawn of fish 1. Flower 
39. Innate 2. Steps over wall 
42. Follow 3. Therefore 
44, Pronoun 4. Unit of energy 
45. Hopelessness 5. River duck 
47. Pattern cut in sheet 6. Geometric figure 
49. Behold 7. Offense 
50. Places 8. Musical note 
52. Begins 9. Greek letter 
53. Finis 10. Vigilant observation 
55. Feasted 11. One who edits 
57. Pigpen 12. Calamitous 

58. Anent 13. Let it stand (printing) 


19. 
a. 
23. 
25. 
28. 
30. 
33. 
35. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
43. 
46. 
48. 
51. 
54. 
56. 
59. 
61. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
69. 
re. 
74. 
78. 
80. 


Turn to page 46 for the answer 


Middle 

Preposition 

Round protuberances 
Symbols 

Falls 

Cosy abodes 

Plaited tape 
Compositions for two 
leave out 

Long round fishes 
Unoccupied 

Inert gas 

Bright 

Growing out 
Regenerate 

Burial vault 
Advanced study group 
Sprinkle with flour 
Entertain 

Sharpened 

Beverage 
Mohammedan edict 
Flower clusters 

A kind of fish 
English nobleman 
Pronoun 

Cast forth 

Knock 

Watering place 
Depart 


Superposed over 
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Clear the Track ! 


(Continued from page 13) 


should have a slight bend forward, head and 
shoulders straight, arms down. Then the 
correct position of the skis—tight together, 
with one toe just enough back to fit against 
the opposite instep—will soon feel natural. 
Learn to drop into a low crouch, leaning 
forward, before a bump or rough patch, 
instead of stiffening and leaning back, and 
your running style will soon be ready for 
almost anything. 

To take a step in the direction of that first 
turn, lay out a course of descent at an angle 
to the hill. Running down, like climbing up, 
is always done in a series of zigzags on any 
hill too steep to be run straight in safety. 
When you’ve begun to move fast enough to 
need to put the brakes on, drop down low, 
push out the heel of the leading ski, so that 
the skis make a V position. Then apply 
weight to the lower ski until you come to a 
stop. This is called a “stem.” It is often 
taught in the “snowplow” position, pushing 
out both heels at once, but this is much 
harder for beginners. Learn to stem only 
the downhill ski when running at an angle 
to the hill, and you will always be able to 
slow or stop at any point. 

When you have learned this method of 
coming to a stop at the end of each run 
across the hill, it is time to begin on the 
“stem turn”’—the simplest method of check- 
ing running speed or controlling your direc- 
tion. 

This starts out the same way as the stop, 
but before coming to a complete standstill, 
turn your head and shoulders around, facing 
downhill. At the same time push out your 
uphill heel—the downhill one is already out 
—and gradually shift your whole weight to 
the uphill, or outside, ski. As you turn, you'll 
see how the uphill ski with your weight on 
it becomes the downhill ski, and you are in 
position to begin the next turn or zigzag on 
down the hill. This is all there is to the 
stem turn, which is almost as easy to do, at 
slow speed, as it is totell about it. Try a 
series of stem turns, back and forth, all the 
way down the hill. 


BOUT the only mistakes you can make in 
stemming are letting the skis tip over on 
edge, or pushing them too far apart. The 
points should always be almost touching— 
and keep those knees well bent all the time! 
When you can use the stem turn well 
enough to get around safely on whatever 
slopes are at hand, you are ready for the 
king of turns—the Christiana swing, better 
known as the Christy, and you are in that 
stage of the game roughly comparable to a 
first solo in flying. The Christy is the turn 
most used for changing direction, slowing 
down, or stopping, and it’s proved its worth 
through hundreds of years of use in Norway 
and Sweden. 

There are as many kinds of Christies as 
there are ways of knitting a sock, but all 
have some features in common. For one 
thing, the right ski leads in a right turn. 
For another, the skis are always kept as flat 
as possible, so that both can slew sideways 
a certain amount, in order to turn together. 

A stem Christy is probably best for a 
beginner, and here is its step-by-step, slow- 
motion analysis. Start downhill—not straight 
down, but off at an angle to the left. Stand 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The 


Thaes for Girl Scout Mail 


For troop birthdays, 


for parties and 










get-to-gethers, 


—or for any time. 








Is a troop mate's or friend’s birth- 

day coming soon? Send a 

gay and pretty Girl Scout birthday card. Each 5c. 
K910 Cake Card; K911 Garden Card. 


(Top right) For chatty and newsy letters, Girl Scout 
stationery with two designs in 

color on white. 24 double sheets and 

envelopes. K601—50c. 


(Center) Just right for invitations—white informals 
with green trefoil. 
24 folders and envelopes. K599—65c. 


(Bottom) Drop her a ‘“quickie’’ note on a 
correspondence card. Pale green with two designs in dark 
green, 8 of each with 16 envelopes. K602—20c. 


Your favorite dark green fountain pen with gold plate 


band, clip and iridium point. Insignia in gold leaf. 
K767—$1.00 


Just the right size and so handy to carry, a mother-of-pearl 
plastic pencil with extra leads inside. K760—50c. 


At your local 





equipment agency, or 


order by mail from 
GIRL SCOUTS— National Equipment Service 


155 E. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 


New York 17, N. Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 


American Girl 
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Call for Action 


Decatur, INpIANA: I am thirteen years old 
and in the eighth grade. I wish you would 
have more stories like P. G. Christmas and 
Mascot for Tony. 

I agree with June Tannenbaum that we 
should have a poem once in a while. I have 
another suggestion to make. Why not have a 
crossword puzzle that has to do with news, 
movies, and other stuff? I love to do them 
and I think the rest of your readers will 
agree. 

Thanks for a fine magazine, and I hope we 
have action on some of my requests. 

Jupy McKean 


The Lipstick Problem 


Nortu Brappock, PENNSYLVANIA: I am 
thirteen years old and in the eighth grade at 
Vernon Street Junior High 

I have seen quite a few other girls’ mag- 
azines, but THe AMERICAN Gir beats them 
by far. Its covers are so clear and _ pretty, 
and as for the super! I 
think you have 
enough fashions. Like Nancy Moxley, whose 
letter appeared in the December issue, I 
would like to have an article telling how old 
girls should be before they wear lipstick, 
and go out on dates, and such other matters 
important to girls of our age. 

JANE Evetyn McCvure 


stories—they re 
just enough stories and just 


Camp Fire Girl 
SHERMAN, TEXAS: This may seem a little 
peculiar, but I'm a Torch Bearer (4 times) 
including Social Leadership, which is the 
highest in Camp Fire, and I want to con- 
gratulate you for having such a good maga- 
zine. 

I am fifteen and am vice-president of the 
junior class in high school, also a member of 
the Dramatic Club, Art Club, and History 
Club. I'm also a quite active member in 
Camp Fire. Many of the articles you pub- 
lish give me good ideas for my work, and 
I really take advantage of all of them. 

The stories are just about How- 
ever, while get a story that 
has some real depth for your older readers. 
The features and articles are really informa- 
tive and I them very much. The 
movie comments have really improved and I 
read them now. I like your illustrations and 
I judge each one every month and study the 
illustrator’s style—I’m going to be a commer- 
cial artist. 

I've a constructive criticism to make now. 
Please put more fashions in the magazine. 
The ones you have are fine for little girls 


tops. 
once In a 


enjoy 


,PAHALA, 


twelve, but older girls want more 
fashions. And tall girls are really 
I'm six feet, and never have I seen 


about 

mature 
left out. 
anything that big girls could pretend to wear. 


Also, please print some articles about 
modeling and commercial art. If and when 
you do print the articles, get ones which 
are written to the point and which say 
where to start on the career. I nearly col- 
lapse when I read an article on a career 
and it doesn’t say a thing but that it’s a long, 
hard pull, and doesn’t even say where to 
start pulling. 
Here’s luck to the magazine. 
SHARI COVINGTON 


Approval from South Africa 


JOHANNESBURG, SouTH AFrica: Congratula- 
tions on a wonderful magazine. Although I 
do not receive THE AMERICAN GIRL regu- 
larly, I have a friend who does, so I bor- 
row it from her. You can be quite sure, 
though, that for my fifteenth birthday pres- 
ent from Mum and Dad I am getting my 
favorite magazine, THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I loved Clover Creek, and think the Pat 
Downing stories are even better Please 
more about her and Kod Sullivan. 
dress hairdos, et cetera, are 
Please have some summer 
dress styles which are easy to make and 
which one could copy from the diagram 
And another thing—I, believe it or net. am 
endeavoring to get fat! I just want to fatten 
Can you please help me? 


have 
Your 
simply swoony. 


styles, 


out legs and arms 
Now something to prove how much your 
lovely magazine is enjoyed, even out here 
I was at a ring-tennis party with a couple 
of girls, and we were waiting for a few 
boys to arrive. Whilst waiting we read THe 
AMERICAN Girt. When the boys did arrive, 
the ring-tennis was held up whilst all of us, 
girls and boys, settled down to reading the 
magazine. When we had all finished, the 
boys declared THE AMERICAN Gir super. 
Pat CARTER 


Coming Up! 
Hawa: The reason I like your 
magazine so much is because it gives in- 
formation as well as provides recreation to 
the readers. 

Ever since my first copy of the magazine 
I've been following your career articles to 
see if IT could find something on my line. 
But there hasn't anything. I like 
mathematics and appreciate your 
publishing a career article on this field— 
mavbe a statistician’s job. 


been 
would 


another of mv. chief interests 


there was an article on 


Sports is 


In vour July issue 


tennis which helped me a lot. Can you 
print an article on badminton or ping pong? 
Your stories are swell and also your fash- 
More of them, please! Thanks for a 
wonderful magazine. 
CAROLINE FUkKUMOTO 


ions. 


Since you liked the tennis article, Caroline, 
youll be glad to know the same author has 
written a piece on badminton which will ap- 
pear soon.—The Editors 


Wants to be a Vet 

JouNsBurG, New York: I have been re- 
ceiving THE AMERICAN Girw for three years 
as a Christmas present. It is one of my most 
welcome presents, and furnishes me with 
more enjoyment than any other gift. 

I think THe AMERICAN GIRL is a super 
magazine, but I have one request to make. 
Would you please print vocational articles? 
For example, I hope to take up veterinary 
medicine and would appreciate it very much 
if some information could be given about 
it. I am sure that some girls would also ap- 
preciate articles on other vocations. I love 
animals, and take care of my mother’s small 
farm before and after school. I care for two 
cows, sheep, pigs, and a horse. I can also 
drive the tractor. I am thirteen years old 
and a sophomore in high school. 

In closing, I say that THe AMERICAN 
Girt is a swell magazine, and I hope it is 
kept that way. 


~ 


Frances L. Davison 


We agree with you about vocational ar- 
ticles. Some recent which might in- 
terest you include “She Designs For You,” 
September, 1945; “Get Your Start in Art,” 
September, 1945; “Pioneers in White” (phys- 
ical therapy) January, 1946; “Sky High With 
A Flying Editor,” May, 1946; “Nurses, This 
Way Please,” November, 1946. We plan to 
keep up the good work, and who knows, if 
enough girls are interested there might be 
one on veterinary medicine.—The Editors 


ones 


Would-be Reporter 


PaLisapes Park, New Jersey: I have just 
received (and already read) your marvel- 
ous December issue. I think Miraculs Still 
Happen was stupendous. In fact, that’s what 
I think of the whole magazine. I am thirteen 
and a half, and have taken THe AMERICAN 
Girt for several months. 

The only complaint I have is that there 
aren't enough stories, which I'm 
sure all girls love. How about some? Also 
dreamy date and romance stories? Thanks 
for your helpful articles and fashions. 

I'd lke to have part of my career as a 


mystery 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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How’s about an article on that? 
SHEILA RUDERMAN 


reporter. 


For you and your sisters with a yen for 
printer's ink, an article on writing for the 
papers will be coming along soon.—The 
Editors 


Dating 
HAMMOND, INDIANA: I received my first 
copy of THE AMERICAN GirL two days ago 
and have almost finished it. I think it is the 
best magazine I've ever read. 

I'm another one of the girls who is going 
to request an article on dating. I'm sure 
we could use an article like that. 

If it wasn’t for THe AMenican Girt, I 
wouldn’t be such a good Girl Scout. Our 
leader read it to us all the time until our 
troop broke up. Now I'm trying to get into 
mother Senior troop. 

The stories are simply marvelous, espe- 
cially It’s A Gift, Becky and the Busy 
Beavers, and The Alcott Girl. They're really 
super. Your magazine is tops—keep it that 
way. 

I’m fifteen years old and a freshman in 
high school. 

FLORENCE GALLAGHER 


Watch for a soon-to-be-published article 
on dating by Lorna Slocomb, which we 
hope will interest you and your parents.— 
The Editors 


Bobo’s Spelling 


Sparks, Nevapa: I am thirteen and a half 
years old and have been taking your maga- 
zine for three years. I enjoy it very much. 

I think the patterns are darling! I espe- 
cially liked the skirt with the two big pockets 
in the December issue. 

I have only one thing to criticize about 
THE AMERICAN Gir, and that is Bobo With- 
I think she is absolutely foolish. 
She acts like an infant. I would be ashamed 
to death if I spelled the way she does. You 
would think she never went to school. 
Otherwise you have a swell magazine. An 
Anchor for Her Heart is a swell story. 

RutHu Poston 


Bobo Fan 


Detroit, MiIcHIGAN: I agree 
Dormitzer, in the December 
Bobo. I like her very much. 

I am twelve years old, in the sixth grade, 
and am secretary of our school club. I like 
to read and crochet, and wish you would 
have an article on crocheting. ; 

I just fell in love with the December cover 
girl, Ann Hogan. By the way, where do 
you get your cover girls? I liked Mascot for 
Tony and A Slight Case of Heart Trouble 


erspoon., 


with 


issue, 


Betty 
about 


and wish you would have more stories like _ 


them. Otherwise, it’s a super-duper maga- 
zine. 
Betty J. SmirH 


Baseball Wanted 
Eau CLatre, WISCONSIN: I received my first 
three copies of THe AMERICAN GinL, and 
like it very much. I especially like your 
‘tories about Pat Downing. 

I am a baseball fan and would enjoy your 
magazine a lot more if you would include a 
few articles and stories about baseball. Most 
of my friends are baseball fans, too, and 
would subscribe to your magazine if you in- 
cluded some baseball stories. 

I am thirteen, and in the eighth grade. 

BARBARA LAWIN 
THE END 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS! 
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MAKE HOME THE FUN CENTER—BE A “FRESH UP” FAMILY! 


When the house is ringing with laughter . . . when a party's poppin’ 
. .. that’s a time when sparkling 7-Up really scintillates! There's some- 
thing about the lively “fresh up" flavor of 7-Up .. . something about those 
gay green bottles of friendly goodness that matches the merriest mood. 
Be a “fresh up" family! Share the work and fun. And share, too, the enjoy- 
ment of America’s family drink . . . wholesome, crystal-clear 7-Up! Have Mom 


order it any place that displays the colorful 7-Up signs, 


Copr. 1947 by The 
Seven-Up Company 
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CROCHET 


smart, easy HATS, BAGS, 
BLOUSES, BELTS! 





Gaze starry-eyed at all the hats, . t 
Asie Miss Teen Shop Talk presents : 

bags, sweaters, socks, and party ss 

clothes you'd like to have — then eight February finds — and 

get busy! Crochet and knit them mot one over three dollars! 


yourself! Hundreds of ideas and 


simple directions in 10-cent books 
Every day is Valentine’s Day 


for the lucky girl with 


listed. Get at your favorite store 





or mail coupon. 


a handmade silver lover's ring. ee. —~ 
$2.50, tax included, at a 
Webb Young, Trader, Up Canyon 

Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Be sure to indicate exact finger size 






Thgs party blouse and 
many other exciting 
fashions in Book 233. 





i 


& C 
{ 


No bigger than a 

lipstick, this dainty 

perfume vial is a must for 
Milady‘s purse. Gold- 

plated top and ali, 

it's $2 (no tax) at The Atomette 
Company, 40 East 21st Street, 
New York City 10 


17 wonderful, easy- 
to-crochet bags in 
Look 219, 















Trousseau starter! 

Book full of new 

“Pineapple’’ designs 
Book 230. 

Straight from Mexico 

to you—a very 

handsome copy of a real 

ranchero’s belt. In natural or 

dark brown leather with nailhead 

trim and yours for $2.50. The Pan 

American Shop, 822 Lexington Avenue, New 

v igh York City 21, has it in 24” to 31” sizes 







“Gay Teen Ideas’’ has 
34 pages of crochet 
and knit hats, belts, | 
fashions, Book 213. 
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To market, to market—with 
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| THE SPOOL COTTON COMVANY, Dept. AG-2 | 

I 54 Clark Street, Newark 4, New Jersey | nary a qualm, for Mother has 

ap . 

[ Send me the books checked at 10 cents each | re punched the necessaries 

| 0) No. 210, Blouses and Dickeys I y o a 

| 0 No. 213, Gay Teen [deas | ine "4 on your “‘Shopperade”’ list, 
> . . ee . . . 

od BO. S08, Cooonet Reeines - : an intriguing gadget to be 
[) No. 219, Bags to Crochet (T 

| 1 No. 230, 14 New Pineapple Designs | | ».| found at most Woolworth stores for 
0 No, 233, Les ‘roche’ ,° 

a ora ania \ 39c, complete. Refill rolls are 5c 

| | | | \ 

I | tt 

| Name (please print) | | 

| \\ 

| Street ; = 

I 

| | 

| | 
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by 
TONI LAWRENCE 


Nice thought for a 
faraway friend is this 

cute folding checkerboard 
in its own handy mailing envelope. 
Madison Mart, 403 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17, carries it in 

red, black, or blue, priced at $1.80 





A redwood paintbox containing twelve oil paint 

tubes, two brushes, and other equipment to stir 
the artist in you. $2.75, all told, at A. I. 
Friedman, 20 East 49th Street, New York City 17 


Keep your allowance safe and sound ina 
green, ostrich-grained, genuine sheepskin 
purse with plastic coin rack, 

pocket for bills, and snap button 

closing. It’s 85c, tax included, at Girl 
Scout National Equipment Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City 17. 
Please order by number—K-646 





Swoon away to your heart's 
content to the tune of 
Columbia’‘s new Voice of Sinatra 
album. Eight hits for 

$2.89 at the Liberty Music 
Shop, 450 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22 
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Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath’ 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely S 
clean and confident! \ 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion. At all drug- ¢ 
gists. Buy today! x 
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Ballet belles with 


sequin trim 


Drawstring bedsock 
with pompons 


Laced lounger in 
simple crochet 


Cozy little foot fancies—bed socks 
and loungers—casy to make for 
yourself or as gifts for your friends. 
Simple crochet and knitting direc- 
tions in new STAR book No. 47, 
“Shppers.”’ 


Stars “EXTRA” 


If you order three or more books 
we will include directions for 
additional crocheted articles, 


AMERICAN THREAD CO 
Pr 


. Dept. AG-2 
© Box 200, Canal St. Stn., 


New York 13, N. ¥ 
C No. 47 Slippers 


— — + 





- 
' 
1 
[ No. 42 Beginner's Manual ' 
10° [) No. 40 Hats and Bags 
{) Ne 39 Toys 1 
EACH [) No. 38 Basic Sweaters 1 
(J No. 23 Build Your Own Wardrobe 
1 % 1 
Name 
| De eerie ' 
| City ‘cedeanwecesth tase oeeianaaiees I 
State J 


f MODE Clear the Traek! 

ERY or RNS’ (Continued from page 24) 

See TEM i icsin the turn, Pont fora with the 
PRINTED on EACH SHEET! 


Now you can buy, for only 


right arm, left arm back. Drop into a 
crouch, at the same time stemming the left 
(uphill) ski and applying weight to it. Hold 
this position until the left ski, weighed and 
stemmed, has turned your direction so that 
you face straight downhill or slightly to the 
right of that. Then upswing the left arm 


















25c per liberal package, Rite- 
A-Way Stationery for Mod- 
ore on which is printed on 
EACH sheet, a clever. witty 


f 2 illustration together with YOUR first 
8, } Susan name or ANY first name! See sample 












Yi illustrations at left. This Stationery . ; j 
7) , GUARANTEED to be best and, most high in an arc, over and forward, bringing 
eo U.N e! unusual offer of its kind in U. S.—re- 
6 er Leccer 0" gardiess how much you rated others the whole body erect and then down again, 
hoot 7 > . ay ° . . 
- emer cs ey ag ig still with all the weight on the outer, or left, 






choice of assorted color paper or 
white. together with 12 matching en- 
velopes! On all 24 sheets are printed 
different, witty. artistic illustrations 


ski. As you come down, bring the right, or 
inner, ski slightly ahead of the other and 
parallel to it. Continue in running position 


somethar with You R first name or LIBERAL 7 Va @:0e7 3 
Ane Ere uame. ou cleo receive 23 is YOUR NAME across the hill to the right at about the same 
angle in which vou started to the left. 


matching envelopes, You get attrace- 
IMPORTANT! if you prefer, you LISTED HERE? This is the famous “down-up-down” so 
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Watch any expert take a spill, and you'll see 
that he will almost always roll over before 
getting up. 

Beginners often start out with equipment 
that even an expert would find hard to man- 
ive. It may have been borrowed or im- 
properly selected, and can make learning 
hopelessly difficult. Skis should be checked 
for length by standing one on end beside 
you and reaching high with one hand—the 
ski tip should reach at least to the base of 
the thumb. Short skis tangle easily; better 
too long than too short. And see that they 
are as wide as possible. Standard bindings 
of any type are all right if they have a 
spring around the heel tending to pull down 
toward the ski. 

It’s the boots that make the most differ- 
ence, and here’s where many a ski shop 
falls down on its job of proper outfitting. 
Nine out of ten girls get boots that are too 
large for them. Clerks are afraid of a too- 
tight fit and don’t want boots returned, so 
they urge you to have plenty of room for 
those extra socks. Actually, leather-lined 
boots—double thickness—will be warm 
enough if fitted so that thin cotton or silk 
socks, worn under a single pair of light- 
weight. woolen ones, will fill them snugly. 
Even cheap, unlined boots should be fitted 
as tightly as possible. But get the best boots 
you can afford and economize as much as 
you have to on the rest of the items in 
your outfit. 


TTRACTIVE clothes, even very bright 

colors, make skiing and all that goes 
with it much more fun. But regardless of 
style and color, the cut of ski clothes is actu- 
ally an important factor in learning. Trousers 
must allow maximum ankle and knee bend, 
but should be tight enough to prevent flap- 
ping in the wind. Jackets must be snug, with 
no loose folds to catch on anything, but per- 
mitting complete freedom of arms and shoul- 
ders. Smooth, snow-repellent fabrics are most 
often used. Mittens and headgear are pretty 
well standardized, and you'll find that those 
especially designed for skiing will be most 
comfortable and efficient. Trousers are better 
for beginners, but skirts are nice as soon as 
you are sure of certain gentle runs, and for 
when you are just hiking around, taking it 
easy. Then back to trousers when you 
tackle something new and expect a few 
spills. 

Some girls affect a sloppy, ill-assorted 
ensemble, for skiing, hoping to suggest a 
sort of superior attitude toward the sport. 
Old, worn, flabby boots; dungarees or other 
shapeless pants; any old thing on head and 
hands—such fads are fine for lounging 
around or working. For skiing it makes as 
much sense as playing tennis in old riding 
boots, with a warped, loosely strung tennis 
rac ket. 

Now that you have your outfit and some 
starting instructions, get out on that patch 
of snow in your own back yard and buckle 
down to the fun. It’s perfectly possible to 
get well past the beginner stage right there, 
and if you can do a good turn on a slope a 
few yards long you can do it as well on the 
side of a mountain. 

And when you're invited on that first ski 
trip, spend the first days seeing how slowly 
you can go, rather than how fast. Stay 
away from trails and steep runs until you 
are at home in an easy, relaxed, compact 
posture. Even if your goal is high mountains 
or racing, it’s the best way to begin. 

THE END 


The American Girl 
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Too much attention would have 
spoiled this picture! 


How many times, before clicking the 
shutter, have you asked a person to 
‘look into the camera’’? 


Bet you’ve done it many a time — 
and yet, this can spoil your picture. 
For the best snapshots are unposed 
—and the best way to get this result 
is to keep your subject from staring 
at the camera. 


Another way: snap your friends 


when they are doing natural and 
normal things. 


These are the little things that take 
your shots out of the beginner’s class. 
You'll find many other suggestions in 
Ansco’s 60-page book, ‘‘Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy.” 


And to make sure you get a good 


picture each time you snap the shut- 
ter, use “wide-latitude”’ Ansco Film. 
This wide latitude helps make up 
for exposure errors — makes picture 
taking easier, surer. Try Ansco. 





ASK FOR 








FILM © CAMERAS 











GET YOUR COPY TODAY! Here’s your chance to become the 
kind of photographer who is always the center of the group. 

For now you can learn some of the photographic “‘tricks’’ 
of the professionals. Just read “Better Photography Made 
Easy.’’ It’s simple to understand —- lots of fun to read. And 
it’s only 25¢. Ask your nearest dealer for a copy, now. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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THE YEARLING—Here is the 
long-awaited screen version 
of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 
book of the same name. Claude 
Jarman, who portrays Jody, 
was selected. as the perfect 
type from among hundreds of 
boys. The relationship between 
Jody and the young deer is 
tender and heartwarming, and 
the technicolor shots made in 
Florida beautiful and authentic. 
Gregory Peck is the adult lead. 





CALIFORNIA—On the eve of a 
gold \rush in California, a pro- 
slavery clique prevails on Pres- 
ident Polk to make a sovereign 
and independent state of Cali- 
fornia. Around a wagon train- 
load of people destined to be 
the nucleus of the new govern- 
ment, a gripping plot of in- 
trigue and adventure revolves. 
Barry Fitzgerald, Ray Milland, 
Gavin Muir, and Barbara Stan- 
wyck star. Good of its kind. 


. 


SONG OF THE SOUTH—This pic- 
ture, based on Joel Chandler 
Harris’ famous tales about the 
fabulous Uncle Remus, is Walt 
Disney's first attempt at using 
living actors. As Uncle Remus 
tells his fascinating stories, the 
animals come to life in the 
usual charming Disney manner. 
James Baskett plays Uncle 
Remus, and the boy stars are 
Bobby Driscoll and Glenn 
Leedy. In brilliant technicolor. 





“EASY COME, EASY GO”’— 
Martin L. Donovan, known as 
“Himself,” is a shiftless, sly 
rapscallion of a man. Yet while 
he is the gambler eternal, he is 
also a devoted father, and this 
story, which revolves about his 
changes of heart and ambi- 
tions, is a delightful one. Play- 
ing “Himself,” Barry Fitzgerald 
turns in a magnificent per- 
formance, supported by Diana 
Lynn, Sonny Tufts, Dick Foran. 





Speaking of MO VY IE S 


hy 
TAMARA ANDREEVA 


* To know what the Hollywood stagehands 
are talking about, you have to be a veteran 
in the movie game. Take this, for instance, 
from the lips of an electrician: “Have a 
parallel pigeon take an altitude flight to that 
thirty-five brute and check it for tail flame. 
Have the spaghetti moved from the bull 
feeder to the pigtail. Be sure the pigeon 
wears hand shoes—the brute is covered with 
African snow.” All the man was saying was 
that he wanted the arc-lamp operator to 
check a No. 35 lamp for faulty carbons, and 
do it with gloves on, because the lamp was 
probably sooty. 


* Usually an actor’s screen outfit for a sin- 
gle picture costs less than $1,000, but those 
of the four gallants in FOREVER AMBER 
will cost 20th Century-Fox more than $125,- 
000. The gallants—Cornel Wilde, Richard 
Greene, and Glenn Sanders—wear brocades 
and laces at $50 a yard, and that explains 
things somewhat. 


* Sometimes it pays to be dead. Peter 
Lorre has been killed in fourteen out of 
twenty-three pictures of his movie career. 


* After four years of duty with Uncle Sam, 
Cecil B. De Mille’s two-masted schooner, 
“Seaward,” is back in the movies. It will be 
filmed in ADVENTURE ISLAND, adapted 
from Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Ebb Tide.” 


* Cowboys near Kanab, Utah, conducted a 
rather unusual search recently. Three camels 
used in the Universal-International’s SLAVE 
GIRL broke out of the corral and streaked 
for the hills. Director Charles Lamont or- 
ganized a cowboy posse. The only diffi- 
culty in getting them to round up the crit- 
ters was that none of them had ever seen a 
camel. Nevertheless they found all three and 
brought them back to camp. When asked 
how they found them, “Cowhide”. Adams, 
head of the local wranglers, said, “I just 
thought where I’d go if I had two humps on 
my back.” 


* Most Hollywood actors collect something. 
Alan Ladd has a large collection of firearms. 
Joan Crawford has a wonderful collection 
of records. Bob Hope claims that Bing 
Crosby has the best collection of gags in 
Hollywood. “Because,” he adds, “they’re all 
mine!” 

* A “weather man” at the studio is some- 
what different from the popular conception 
of the term. He does not consult the heavens 
to see whether or not it is going to rain to- 
morrow. He makes rains himself whenever 
he feels like it—or rather, whenever a script 
calls for it. He is also expert at making 
earthquakes, lifelike tornadoes, fires, and 
thunderclaps. He is a studio’s disaster sci- 
entist—self-made. Some studio weather men 
started as electricians or property men. 

THE END 
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Extraordinary Valor 
(Continued from page 17) 


But someone must have been listening at 
the keyhole, for the Nazi headmaster rushed 
in, stomped across the room, and pounded 
on the teacher’s desk, demanding the ma- 
terial which someone had just read. From all 
over the room voices insisted that the teacher 
knew nothing about it, but that the class as 
a whole had planned the recitation. 

“Then who recited that speech?” roared 
the German headmaster, 
“Which girl was it?” 

In the blinking of an eye, every girl in 
that room was on her feet. 

“I did it!” they declared, in one voice. 


furiously angry. 


Chen Ming Ying 

Chen Ming Ying ran her hands quickly 
over her smooth, shining black hair, took one 
last look at the neat khaki shirt and trim 
black skirt of her Girl Scout uniform. It was 
the fall of 1937, at the beginning of China’s 
eight long years of war. 

The sun was beginning to rise over the 
great sprawling city of Shanghai, and in the 
dim light of the early dawn, Ming Ying 
threaded her way through the bustling 
streets. Every few minutes the clatter of the 
already busy city was drowned out by the 
roar of bombs, and Ming Ying and the other 
people hurrying along the streets would look 
up at the black knots of Japanese planes, 
wondering what damage they would do this 
time. 

When the terror of war struck China, the 
boys and girls were quick to see that they, 
too, must help. Three thousand Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts in Shanghai alone went to 
work with a will to help in every way they 
could. Fourteen years old, Ming Ying was 
now on her way to Scout headquarters to re- 
port for duty. After that she had another 
long walk to the camp for war refugees, 
where she helped every morning. 

As soon as she reached camp she went to 
the big kitchen, where rice was being cooked 
over hot charcoal stoves. 

“Good morning! 
the helpers who gathering in the 
kitchen. In China, “Good morning” is said 
by the Chinese words meaning, “Have you 
had your rice?” 

Great earthenware kettles of water for tea 
were boiling on other charcoal stoves, and 
some of the women were brewing pots of 
tea for Ming Ying and other Girl Scouts to 
carry, with bowls of rice, to the homeless 
families in the big camp. 

When all the food was given out it was 
time for Ming Ying to go to another part of 
the camp and help take care of the tiny” 
babies who were war orphans. And _ then, 
almost before she knew it, it was noon and 
lu Wo Sung, Ming Ying’s good friend, 
came across the room. 

“We ought to leave for the hospital now,” 
she said. “It will probably take us almost an 
hour to walk there today, in this bombing.” 

It was hard to reach the hospital that 
ifternoon. The fighting was fierce along the 
river, and time and time again the girls 
sought shelter as the whine of a bomb 
sounded near by. The Japanese were driving 
toward the part of Shanghai called Chapei. 
This was across Soochow Creek from the In- 
ternational Settlement, where the two girls 
lived. There was no fighting in the Inter- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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RIN TIN TIN...the 
Greatest Animal Star 
Of All Time...In The 
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EACHING the trombone’s seventh 
position was a long stretch for little 
Buddy Morrow when, at the age of 

twelve, he first experimented with the slip 
horn’s slippery slide. But with patience, 
practice, and the promptings of a musical 
family he has developed into one of our 
most talented young instrumentalists. 

Soloing with almost all the name bands, 
as Buddy has done, would be an achieve- 
ment in itself to the average musician. But 
it wasn’t enough for Buddy. He wanted a 
band of his own. 

“I'd been thinking about it for a long 
time,” he told me, “so just as soon as I was 
discharged from the Navy I set about or- 
ganizing one. I have some musical ideas 
I've always wanted to try, and I think a 
few of them might work out.” 

He’s very confident, and discusses his 
new band and musical ideas eagerly and 
earnestly. “I think popular music should 
remain essentially dance music, because that 
was its origin,” he said. “Of course the 
demand for ‘commercial’ music must be 
satisfied, but I believe that the music our 
dance bands play can be improved by 
making better use of modern harmonies and 
classical techniques.” 

When he was seventeen Buddy enrolled in 
the Juilliard School of Music, where he won 
one of their coveted scholarships. “It was 
always a mystery to me how I won,” he said. 
“I didn’t know what it was all about, and 
was completely unprepared for the audition. 
After I'd exhausted my limited repertoire 
I couldn’t think of anything else to play, so 
I did a few jazz solos for the judges. They 
seemed surprised, but I guess that did it,” 
he laughed. . 

While he was still in school, Buddy 
played at a Sunday Jam Session in New 
York’s famed Hickory House and was heard 
by the late Bunny Berigan, one of the great 
jazz trumpeters. Berigan was quick to 
‘recognize Buddy’s talent and recommended 
him to Artie Shaw. Then followed a series 
of engagements in which Buddy paced the 
brass sections for such famous leaders as 
Bob Crosby, Eddie Duchin, Jimmy Dorsey, 
and Paul Whiteman. 

Today, with his new band, Buddy is 
recording for Mercury Records and Lang- 
worth Transcriptions. He’s also preparing a 
book on trombone technique and in some of 
his spare time he teaches talented students 
free of charge. 

Buddy likes an occasional game of golf or 
handball, but when he’s not making music 
his greatest pleasure is in building model 
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trains and airplanes. Besides this, he has a 
fine record collection, and three cocker 
spaniels named Taffy, Snuffy, and Hedi to 
keep him occupied. 

His band is new and there’s hard work 
ahead, but Buddy Morrow is full of ideas, 
energy, and the kind of music that makes 
for success in a field where 
scarcity of talent. 


there’s no 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
Popular 

Lullaby . . . Jealousy . . . Buddy Morrow 
and his orchestra . . . Mercury (2057) 
Based on the famous Brahms’ Lullaby, the 
first side features the velvet tones of Buddy’s 
trombone framed with a soft blend of or- 
chestral colors. It’s Buddy again on the 
reverse, sharing the spotlight with Helen 
Manning’s nicely modulated vocal. Crisp 
brass and woodwind figures brighten the 
background. 

Etude Brutus .. . If I’m Lucky... Will 
Bradley and his orchestra Signature 
(15048) ... A rocking boogie piano starts 
the “Etude” and then the hot horns sound 
off, cutting it high and wide. The con- 
trasting romantic ballad is softly molded by 
Phil Hanna’s baritone and Bradley’s muted 
trombone. 

Guilty . . . Anniversary Song . . . Artie 
Shaw and his orchestra . . . Musicraft (428) 

Artie’s fluid clarinet passages and the 
colorful vocalizing of the Mel-Tones make 
the revival of “Guilty” a fancy-dress affair. 
On the coupling the boys perform a major 
operation and make a_ sentimental waltz 
jump as it never has before. 

Ain’t Misbehaving .. . Mood Indigo... 
Phil Moore . . . Black & White (807) 
These mellowed favorites are limned by the 
imaginative pianistics of Phil Moore. He’s 
backed by a steady and unobtrusive rhythm 
section, and you'll hear some nice guitar 
interludes. 

, It’s A Good Day . . . He’s Just My Kind 

Peggy Lee Capitol (322) .. 
Paced by the solid guitar and clarinet work 
of Dave Barbour’s orchestra, Peggy gives 
a sparkling performance of the bright tune 
on the top side. On the plattermate she 
sings the torchy ballad in her usual warm, 
husky-voiced style. 

I'll Close My Eyes ... Me And The Blues 
... Mildred Bailey ... Majestic (1093)... 
The combination of a Bailey interpretation 
and an excellent new tune makes the first 
side one of the best of current releases. 
Mildred’s sincere and unaffected singing of 


this lovely ballad is backed by Ellis Larkins’ 


orchestra with a simplicity that comes as a 
welcome change from the thick richness of 
the “plum-pudding” orchestral settings we 
hear so often. The restrained treatment of 
the blues on the reverse is equally gratifying. 

Zip-A-Dee Doo-Dah . . . Too Many Irons 
In The Fire . . . Modernaires with Paula 
Kelly . . . Columbia (37147) ... The quin- 
tet cuts loose with a clever jump number 
and waxes romantic with a pretty tune in 
their latest recording. Mitchell Ayres pro- 
vides choice orchestral settings for the song- 
sters’ tricky harmonies and phrases. 

Oh, But | Do... . A Gal In Calico . . . Tex 
Beneke and the Miller orchestra . . . Victor 
( 20-1991 ) . Tex and the band present 
these two popular tunes with the typical 
excellence of the Miller stylings. Artie Mal- 
vin’s vocal highlights the first, and Tex 
joins the Crew Chiefs in some zestful singing 
to paint the “Calico” picture. 

Production On Melody .. . Bolero in 
Boogie . . . Earl Spencer and his orchestra 
... Black & White (795) ... The refreshing 
and spirited playing of the new Spencer 
band is a pleasure to hear. Unison trumpet 
and trombone passages in the “Production” 
number are executed with masterly pre- 
cision. “Bolero in Boogie” is, in part, a 
combination of the two rhythms, upon which 
deft tenor and trumpet solos and unison 
trombone phrases are built. 

Music For Memories . . . Artistry In 
Rhythm . . . Capitol Albums (BD 37 and 
BD 39) ... The orchestras of Paul Weston 
and Stan Kenton are presented in two 
diverse musical fashions. The Weston album 
creates a nostalgic mood with eight suave 
arrangements of well-loved songs, while the 
Kenton recordings, also eight in number, 
stress the modern and rhythmic side of 
things. Whichever your preference, you'll 
find satisfying music. 


CLASSICAL 

Beethoven: Sonata No. 8 in C Minor, 
played by Rudolf Serkin, pianist. The sheer 
brilliance of Mr. Serkin’s playing, the elo- 
quence of his interpretation, and the under- 
standing he brings to this music have created 
a memorable recording. This sonata, the 
Pathetique, stands as one of the greatest 
works in piano literature, with the interplay 
of themes, the beautifully balanced counter- 
point, and the continuity of the whole, all re- 
solving themselves into a testament of the 
composer's genius. Though each individual 
phrase sings and every nuance comes alive 
under Mr. Serkin’s skilled hands, it is his 
ability to see the composition as a whole, to 
carry the unifying tension through from 
climax to climax, that makes this a superb 
performance. Columbia Album (M or MM 
648). 

Milhaud: Suite Francaise, played by the 
New York Philharmonic with the composer 
conducting. Darius Milhaud has chosen a 
handful of folk tunes from five provinces of 
his native France—Normandy, Brittany, Ile 
de France, Provence, and Alsace-Lorraine— 
and created a delightful and_ refreshing 
orchestral suite. Milhaud is a staunch ad- 
vocate of the free use of folk melodies by 
composers. That he is a master of this art, 
and of originating folklike tunes of his own, 
is evidenced by this simple and warmhearted 
music. The Suite has been dedicated to the 
youth of America, who, Milhaud says, “need 
music of their own, not too difficult to per- 
form, but nevertheless keeping the charac- 
teristic idiom of the composer.” Columbia 
Album (X or MX 268). THE END 
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Extraordinary Valor 
(Continued from page 33) 


national Settlement itself, because that was 

where people from countries other than 

China lived. Since their countries were not 

at war with Japan, the Japanese could not 
attack that one small section of the city of 

Shanghai. 

At last Ming Ying and Wo Sung found 
themselves at the hospital and once again set 
to work. They knew their duties well— 
helping bandage the wounded, carrying food 
to the patients, sewing, scrubbing—and they 
worked hard at them until seven in the eve- 
ning. Then they reported back to Scout 
headquarters that their day’s work was done, 
and started for home. 

Even in her father’s house in the Interna- 
tional Settlement, that night, Ming Ying 
could hear the noise of the battle across 
Soochow Creek. The Japanese had pocketed 
one Chinese garrison in a warehouse on the 
Chapei side of Soochow Creek, and though 
they were entirely surrounded, the Chinese 
soldiers inside fought on valiantly. 

The big building could be seen clearly 
from the International Settlement, and_ in 
the morning it was plain that there was no 
hope for the beleaguered garrison. The Chi- 
nese flag that the men had hung from a win- 
dow of the warehouse was now only a few 
tattered shreds. Ming Ying did not go to the 
refugee camp or the hospital, but stayed be- 
side the creek with the crowds who were 
tensely watching the battle for the ware- 
house. 

Little knots of people stood on the bank 
wondering what they could do to help. The 
nearest bridge was guarded by the Japanese 
—there was no hope of using that. One of 
the men said, “If we could only get a mes- 
sage across, we could tell them to take off 
their uniforms, leave their guns behind, and 
swim over here.” For the International Set- 
tlement could not give refuge to any fight- 
ing soldier in a uniform, since it was not at 
war with Japan. 

“No one could get through the Japanese 
lines,” said another man, and other voices 
agreed. 

But Ming Ying had been thinking, and 
now she said, “I think a girl might be able 
to get through. Not in daylight, of course, 
but this evening, when it gets dark. I am a 
good swimmer. I can swim across the creek 
and take the message to our men.” ‘ 

“It is too dangerous. You'll be killed,” the 
older people protested. 

“But I’m going to try it,” 
Ying. “Ill take a clean, new flag to the 
garrison, and tell them that they must try to 
escape to us if they cannot hold out any 
longer.” 


O one could talk Ming Ying out of her 

daring plan, and when darkness fell 
that evening she slipped into Soochow Creek, 
the bright new flag, tied up into a small 
package, held by a corner in her teeth. Keep- 
ing her head well up out of the water, she 
glided silently through the waters of the 
wide stream. 

Suddenly the outline of the great ware- 
house loomed ahead of her in the dark. Her 
heart beating like a hammer, she slipped out 
of the water. She knew the great risk she 
ran, and how cruelly the Japanese soldiers 
would punish her if she were caught. 

Clutching the flag in her hand, she crept 
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If you're higher than your squire, 
should you — 


0 Woit for a taller date 

(0 Come down to earth 

0 Play stooper-woman 
What if he isn’t tall and terrific? A short 
beau in tow is worth ten highboys on the 





Which gal can wear bangs best ? 


OO Babs 
OO Sue 
0 Pam 


A hairdo should fit the face that wears it. 
The pageboy’s okay for Pam’s oval face. 
But for chubby-cheeked Sue, bangs are 
bad. So-o? Babs could use the bangs: 
they’re best suited to her long features. 
For coiffure-allure, be sure your hairdo 
befriends your type of face. And for con- 
fidence, on problem days, remember Kotex 
befriends your daintiness. Yes! There’s a 
deodorant inside each Kotex napkin. See how 
this Kotex safeguard helps youstay charming! 





More Women choose KOTEN 
than all other $4 


A DEODORANT in every Kotex napkin at no extra cost 


mune 

loose. If you like him, come down to earth: 
avoid towering hats; swap spike heels for 
new, smart flats! No need to stoop. Even 
at “those” times, your bearing can be 
poised and proud, because with those 
flat pressed ends of Kotex, no telltale out- 
lines show. And you get extra protection 
with that exclusive Kotex safety center, 





Could she look trim as a bellhop, by— 


0) Steaming in a Turkish bath 
0 Dusk-to-dawn jitterbugging 
0) Wearing a girdle 


Now there’s the “bellhop look’”’ she’d like! 
A girdle will help. The kind that belittles 
her waist, straightens that slump. Girdles 
are made so cleverly nowadays, you scarcely 
know you're wearing them. Like Kotex... 
and Kotex belts. For Kotex is made with 
lasting softness .. . made to stay soft while 
you wear it. And that adjustable Kotex 
Wonderform Belt fits so comfortably, 
smoothly (it’s elastic) ... lets you bend 
freely without binding. 
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up to the warehouse door, so softly that 
none of the Japanese sentries heard her. In 
a whisper she told the soldiers inside her 
name and why and how she had come 
there. Silently the door swung back, just 
wide enough to let her slip inside. A little 
later she slipped quietly out again and 
inched her way back to the creek. Without 
making a ripple, so carefully was she swim- 
ming, Ming Ying reached the opposite shore 
—home again safely! 

Next morning, for all to see, there flew 
from the window of the warehouse a bright 
new flag of China, carried across the creek 
the night before by the brave fourteen year 
old girl. And when at last the garrison in the 
warehouse could fight no more, the men left 
their uniforms and guns behind and swam 
across the creek under cover of night, to the 
International Settlement. 

Ming Ying’s courage had saved their lives 
and given them another chance to fight for 
China’s freedom 


The Storm 

In the town of Heusden, on the Maas 
River in the province of North Brabant in 
Holland, there were three boys who had 
been friends since they were very small. 
Their names were Arie, Abel, and Johan, 
and from the beginning of the war, they 
had been among the boys who delivered the 
Underground newspapers in Heusden. This 
was dangerous work, because the Gestapo 
shot anyone they found working on an Un- 
derground paper, and the boys had had 
many narrow escapes. All through the past 
summer, in fact, the Gestapo had been 
watching them so closely that the chiefs of 
the Underground had decided it was not 
safe for the boys to try to deliver the papers 
until the Nazis stopped spying on them so 
carefully. 

On this particular morning, the three boys 
had gone to the edge of town together to 
hunt for tree roots to bring home for fire- 
wood, 

As they walked along, Johan looked over 
his shoulder to see if there was anyone 
else on the road. Then he said in a low 
tone, “I talked that matter over with Father 
last night.” 

“What did he say?” the other two boys 
asked eagerly, their voices hardly more than 
a whisper. 

“He thinks the Nazis are watching us so 
closely that they may arrest us any day now 
and send us away to Germany to the labor 
camps.” 

“Well, since he agrees, we ought to get 
started with our plans,” said Abel. “What 
about escaping tonight?” 

“Those look like storm clouds,” remarked 
Arie, squinting up at the sky. “Tf it’s a dark 
night, it will make it easier for us.” 

“Father said, last night, that he would 
send word to a friend of his in the Under- 
ground to have a boat at the riverbank for 
us,” Johan whispered. “It will be hidden on 
the bank near the old red barn.” 

“We'd better not talk any more about it,” 
Abel said. “Someone may overhear us. It 
will be tonight then? Nine o’clock at the 
red barn?” 

“Yes,” agreed the others, and Johan added, 
“It will be safest if we arrive there separately, 
each by a different path.” 

At nine that night three boys slipped out 
of the red barn. Already, far off, the first 
rumble of a thunderstorm could be heard, 
though it was hard to tell whether it was 
thunder, or guns from the armies on either 
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shore of the Maas River. The Germans were 
on the north bank, but the good news had 
reached Heusden that the Allies were on the 
south bank and that much of Holland was 
now freed from Nazi rule. 

Between the boys and the river there were 
at least five bunkers holding German sol- 
diers. They crawled by within ten yards of 
the first bunker, and none of the soldiers in 
it saw them. The second appeared to be 
empty, but suddenly the boys froze in their 
tracks as a two-man German patrol tramped 
by, so close that one of the men almost 
stepped on Arie’s hand 

When the patrol was out of sight again, 
they crawled, inch by inch, past the next 
three bunkers. Now there were only a few 
hundred between them and_ the 
barbed-wire barricade, but they knew that 
the closer they came to the river, the sharper 
the enemy’s watch would be. 

The boys could hear the soft sounds of the 
water, splashing against the riverbank, when 
they finally reached the barricade, which 
Was many yards deep. Silently they began 
digging a hole under the wire, farther— 
farther—farther. They crawled through. it, 
inch by inch, and at last were on the other 
side—safely through the German lines! 

But the hardest part still lay ahead, for 
they had to climb over the high river dike 
where they might be seen and shot at by the 
Germans. However, in the stormy night 
the three dark shapes were not seen. And 
in the noise of the wind no one heard them 
running down the bank toward the row- 
boat which the men of the Dutch Under- 
ground had put there for them. 

Jumping into the boat, the boys pushed 
out into the river and Arie started to row 
as silently as he could 

“We can’t row against the current in this 
storm—it’s too strong,” he whispered, after 
struggling with the oars for a few minutes. 
“We aren't making any headway upstream 
at all!” 

The boys agreed then that they would 
have to navigate with the current, and so 
they drifted about five miles downstream 
rowing carefully so that the noise of their 
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What! No Instructions? 


If you are wondering why you have not 
received instruction sheets you have sent 
for, it's probably because you did not en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The American Girl regrets that it is impos- 
sible to fill such requests unless they are 
accompanied by stomped, self-addressed 
envelopes. 











oars would not be heard. They were in the 
middle of the river. and had begun to feel 
that they might reach the Allied lines before 
the night was over, when on both sides of 
their little boat they heard German voices. 
Then, not more than twenty-five yards on 
either side of them, two German patrol boats 
roared past, the crews shouting orders to 
each other. Luckily the mist which lay over 
the river hid the tiny craft from che patrol 
boats, and they passed without discovering 
the young Hollanders. 

Arie, Johan, and Abel were shaking with 
fright from their close call. They did not 
dare even to whisper, for fear another patrol 
might zoom out of the mist. But they kept 


on rowing, still silently, and were just be- 
ginning to make out the opposite shoreline 
when suddenly the boat stopped with a 
sharp bump. They had run upon a sand- 
bank! 

Johan jumped into the water. He tugged 
and pushed, but the boat did not budge. 
Then Arie jumped out, and pushed with him, 
while Abel shoved at the sandbank with one 
of the oars. At last they worked the boat 
free, Abel helped them quickly over the 
side, and they began to row once more. 

Suddenly Abel lifted his oars into the air, 
and they stiffened in their seats. Voices in 
the night again! They listened carefully. 
Polish voices! That meant friendly troops. 
The three voung Hollanders were safe at 
last. They had reached the Allied lines! 

The boys beached their craft, and with 
their hands in the air walked over to the 
Polish patrol. The soldiers were amazed 
when they saw how young the three were. 
“Why did you want to try such a dangerous 
escape?” they asked when they had heard 
the brave story. 

“We want to fight for Holland,” the boys 
answered. “We want to be with the Dutch 
army when it crosses the Maas and frees the 
rest of Holland!” 

THE END 


ABC’s in Venezuela 


(Continued from page 11) 


To demonstrate how easy it was, Isabella 
asked Dona Sofia to remember the first 
syllables of six different pictured words. 
Then she pointed to them, and Dona 
Sofia read her first sentence. Isabella pointed 
to the duck twice and her pupil said “Pa pa.” 
Then came the cow, wing, pencil, horse, 
and toad. The result, as Dona Sofia read 
it, was “Pa-pa va a la ca-sa”—“Papa goes to 
the house.” 

Dona Sofia was so pleased by this that 
she never again hesitated. Instead, she 
progressed rapidly from the chart to the 
reading pamphlet, and on her tenth lesson 
she read, “Todos los nombres de personas 
empiezan con una letra mds grande”—“The 
names of all persons begin with a much 
larger letter.” It was during this lesson that 
she also wrote her name for the first time. 

Directions in her paper pamphlet tell 
Isabella how to conduct each lesson. “Sit 
down beside your pupil,” the ‘directions say. 
“Do not talk too much or make too many 
gestures. The adult illiterate has the obses- 
sion that he is inferior to others. He believes 
he is too old to learn to read, and he is very 
sensitive. We must first endeavor to show 
him that he can learn easily and rapidly. All 
the teaching should be dominated by an 


attitude of good will and consideration.’ 


Try to maintain the enthusiasm of the 
student in the enterprise.” 

Maestra Isabella does not keep her pupil 
at work too long, and should she tire or lose 
interest, the lesson is postponed until the 
next day. In accordance with the instruc- 
tions, she brings the lesson to a close after 
about twenty minutes. She and Dona Sofia 
chat for a short time, and then Isabella bids 
the senora “Buenos dias.” 

A few minutes later she meets her friend, 
senorita Consuela Maria Gutierrez, who has 
a grownup pupil, too, and the two girls stroll 
down the street to a little shop where they 
order helados (iced fruit drinks) and pas- 
tillas (cakes). Before they have been served, 
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Carole Carson, an American girl whose 
father is an engineer for one of the oil com- 
panies in Venezuela, joins them. 

“Hello,” Carole says in Spanish, sitting 
down at their table. “How are the school- 

teachers today?” 

“Very well, thank you,” Isabella answers 
politely. “How are you?” 

“Do you like teaching?” Carole inquires, 
looking from one to the other. 

“I love it,” Isabella answers, her dark 
eyes sparkling. “Dona Sofia is my second 
pupil, and I am proud of the progress she is 
making. Already she is planning to teach 
her daughter-in-law.” 

“How did you happen to start?” Carole 
wants to know. “And how do you find your 
pupils?” 

It is all very simple, as Isabella explains it. 
Her class at normal school volunteered to 
assist with the Government’s adult educa- 
tion program, and each student was given 
the name of one grownup who had applied 
for training. 

“Our class has already taught more than 
150 people to read and write,” Consuela 
adds proudly. “And now our pupils are 
teaching others.” 

“But don’t you feel sort of silly,” Carole 
persists, “teaching somebody old enough to 
be your grandmother?” 

“Ah, si, si,” Isabella agrees. “At first I was 
much embarrassed, but my first pupil was 
anxious to learn, and I soon forgot my own 
feelings.” 

That is the way the educational program 
is working in Venezuela. After the student, 
under the guidance of the young teacher, 
has mastered all the material in the reading 
booklet, he is encouraged to attend night 
school. There are no final examinations, but 
when the student feels he is ready he can 
go on and study subjects that interest him, 
such as history or geography. A man or 
woman can progress as far as he or she 
wishes under the alfabetizacién program 

The Ministerio de Educacién Nacional 
keeps a friendly eye on its young teachers 
and their grownup pupils. In the big, new 
four-story education building in Caracas are 
file after file of cards, one color for volunteer 
maestros and another for the pupils. In a 
few moments, anyone interested may get 
information about the age, address, occupa- 
tion, and progress of anyone participating in 
the program. 

If Isabella, Consuela, and Carole should 
take a trip through Venezuela, they would 
see many evidences of the alfabetizacién 
program. In addition to the roadside signs, 
they would see cigarette ads carrying 
“plugs” for the literacy campaign. On the 
bottom of each telegraph blank they would 
find little drawings—a nurse, a teacher, a 
housewife, a farmer, a professional man, and 
a laborer—together with the slogan, “You 
should teach others. Collaborate in the na- 
tional campaign against illiteracy.” 

In far-off villages, too, they might meet 
one of the big blue sound trucks sent out 
by the Ministerio de Educacién. By means 
of loud-speakers atop the car, and through 
materials carried within, the educational 
crusade goes forward. 

The movement, which began a little over 
two years ago, is a tremendous undertaking, 
for the nation’s 4,000,000 inhabitants are 
scattered over an area of about 8,000,000 
kilometers, or some 352,170 square miles. 
Only mule trails or footpaths lead to some 
of the more remote villages. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FOR THE DAY, THINGS 
START ] HAPPEN... 


YEAH / LET'S 
GO IN DA JEWEL 
ROOM AND 
GiT TA woik ! 















































M-m-m! Dee-licious, dee-luscious Tootsie Rolls! 
As each chocolaty, chewy bite simply melts in 
your mouth, you can practically feel that good 
ol’ energy shootin’ to your muscles—even 
comin’ out of the wheels of your skates! Get yourself 
Tootsie Rolls in the big whopper jumbo size— it's the 


biggest-n-best value in America today! 
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Bed, board, and a warm welcome— 


Guides and Scouts of every nation 


find them at a tiny London hostel 


N A QUAINT little street in London, close 

to Buckingham Palace, stands Our Ark-- 

the home of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 
of the whole world. You would very likely hurry 
by the small, old-fashioned house without even 
noticing it, save for the oil painting of Noah’s Ark 
over the door. That, and the bright flowers in 
the windows, would surely catch your eye. 

Tiny as it is, Our Ark has been a mighty refuge 
ever since it was opened eight years ago this 
month by the World Association, which has its 
headquarters right next door. Originally, Our Ark 
was planned to provide lodging at about a dollar 
a night for individual Guides and Scouts as they 
passed through London. Then, when the war put 
an end to pleasure travel from abroad, it came 
to serve largely as a home for English Guides 
working near by. But now again Our Ark is 
functioning as a World Hostel—and so you would 
agree if you should study the international labels 
on the suitcases and rucksacks which are piled 
high in the “writing room”! 

The Girl Scouts of America furnished Our 
Ark’s kitchen; and the bedrooms, which sleep only 
twenty-four in all, were furnished by different 
countries of the world and counties of Engilartd, 
and bear their names. There is “Suffolk,” “Ire- 
land,” “South Africa,” “Ceylon,” and “Hertford- 
shire,” for example. Or perhaps you will be as- 
signed to a bed in “Yorthania,” a fairy-tale name 
compounded from Yorkshire; which furnished the 
room, and Lithuania, which provided the cur- 
tains, rug, bedspread, and lovely table cover. 

The morning dressing gong at Our Ark sounds 
at 7:30 and half an hour later all the hostelers are 
standing, ready for grace, at the two long tables 
in the Finnish-style dining room. Here, at your 
left, may be a charming Indian girl in her becom- 
ing sari, or a G.I.’s British bride, bursting with 
questions for you about her husband’s country. 
On your right you may find a blond Norwegian, 
or a bright-eyed young Negress from South Africa 
who is training to be a teacher. And presiding over 
all will be “Jenny Wren,” the charming house- 
mother who works so tirelessly, in the face of many 
difficulties and shortages, to make a happy home 
for her Ark family. 

Within the last four months Guides and Scouts 
of twenty-four nations have streamed into the 
hospitable little house at 11 Palace Street. All 
have contributed to the exciting exchange of 
ideas there, and have gone away with more 
courage for the rebuilding of a broken world. Re- 
member, when you come to London, that you will 
find a welcome, too. And if you cross the Channel 
to Paris you may find that French Guides and 
Eclaireuses, encouraged by Our Ark’s success, have 
established a similar international hostel there. 

THE END 
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ABC’s in Venezuela 
(Continued from page 37) 


Although under present laws all children 
oetween seven and fourteen years of age 
must attend school, there are at least half 
a million children in Venezuela today who 
have no chance at all to do so. But year 
by year more schools are being built and 
more teachers trained. Meanwhile Vene- 
zuela, as she plans for the future, is trying 
not to neglect the grownups who never had 
an opportunity to learn their A B C’s. 

When a young teacher finishes normal 
school, he or she is sent to a newly de- 
veloped school somewhere in the Estados 
Unidos de Venezuela. Some who graduated 
ahead of Isabella and Consuela are already 
at work. Others will soon follow. They will 
find a variety of conditions awaiting them. 

Lying as it does along the northern edge 
of South America, Venezuela is close to, 
but not quite on, the equator. It has all 
kinds of climates—from intensely hot, moist 
lands along the Caribbean coast to snow- 
capped crests of the Andes. It has areas of 
great fertility, and areas so dry and desolate 
that only cactus plants and goats can find a 
living on them. It has rocky mountain crags 
that are always bathed in clouds, and vast 
sun-swept plains, or Jlanos, that supply 
pasturage for millions of cattle. Its oil fields 
and gold mines are famous. 

Venezolanos are both rich and_ poor. 
There are beautiful homes in Caracas, as 
well as new ‘housing areas that would be a 
credit to any city in the United - States, 
while not far away are hovels so wretched 
it would seem impossible to live in them. 

Isabella, Consuela, and other teen-agers 
who will be the teachers of tomorrow have 
a difficult task ahead. They must have a 
dash of crusader, a dash of pioneer, and a 
dash of missionary in their make-ups, as 
well as lots of common sense and learning. 

Suppose, when Isabella finishes her train- 
ing, she is sent to a school located in the 
hot region? There she may find lush planta- 
tions of sugar cane and pineapples. The 
country people will live in adobe huts, door- 
less and windowless, and the smoke from 
their cooking fires will filter out througli the 
palm thatching at one end of the roof. Pigs, 
dogs, chickens, and children wander in and 
out of the houses at will. The younger 
children run about without a stitch on. 

If Isabella goes to a mountain area she 
will have to bundle up well to keep warm. 
The men and boys she teaches will wear 
ruanas, squares of heavy woolen cloth with 
a slit in the middle through which to stick 
their heads. Many of these ruanas are deep- 
blue on one side and bright red on the other. 
The women and girls will wear woolen 
shawls, and sometimes have scarfs tied 
around their heads under their hats, to keep 
the cold from nipping their ears. 

Slowly but surely a new docr is opening 
in Venezuela, not only for illiterate adults, 
but also for educated young people who 
wish to serve their country and their fellow 
citizens. Isabella, Consuela, and all the 
other girls and boys who are teaching their 
mothers and fathers today have the oppor- 
tunity to continue the good work until not 
only their parents and grandparents, but 
their brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
and neighbors, as well as all their fellow 
countrymen, are able to read and write. 
THE END 
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@ls there anyone working on require- 
ments for the Girl Scout Reader's badge 
these cold winter days? If you are, you'll 
be interested to. hear group of 
Scouts filled one of the optional require- 
ments, “Find out what authors and illustra- 
tors of books popular with young people 
live in your community and invite some of 
them to talk about books to yeur troop.” 
With the assistance of a former leader who 
heads the book department of their city’s 
largest store, this group of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Girl Scouts had the pleasure of a 
visit from Mrs. Val Teal, author of children’s 
books and of the new best seller, “Angel 
Child,” who talked to the girls at a Court 
of Awards tea party. Mrs. Teal brought 
several books which she had printed, illus- 
trated, and bound for children, 
which had never been published, and al- 
lowed the girls to handle and read them. 
She told them how she had started to write, 
and how they, too, might do the same some 
day. Through the courtesy of the publisher, 
the original illustrations for “Angel Child,” 
done by Pelagie Doane, were mounted and 
on display. Some of you have been 
reading THe AMEnicaN Girv for over two 
years may remember the illustrations which 
Pelagie Doane used to do for the Pat Down- 
ing series of stories running in this maga- 
zine. 


how one 


her own 


who 


® Glass-bottom boats, movie locations, 
and snakes all figured in a thrilling trip taken 
by Mariner Scout Troop Santa Cruz II of 
Bradentown, Florida, recently. The girls 

who had first earned the money for all their 
expenses—went by truck to Silver Springs, 
Florida, and camped on the banks of the 
spring. Followed trips in glass-bottom and 
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Cruise 


submarine-photo boats, and a jungle 
places in which the 
Parzan and “The Yearling” were 
filmed. A trip to the zoo brought forth a 
shuddering interest in snakes, which became 


} ] 
on which they saw 


HON tes 


more genuine as the girls were shown how 
make lifesaving snake 
These enterprising Mariners plan 


venom to serum 1s 


obtained. 


many more trips of this kind within the 
borders of their interesting home State. 
@® You have heard a great deal about 


Friendship Bags, but here’s an item about 
them we think you'll like. Word just 
reached us that after the devastating typhoon 
swept over the island of Guam, Girl Scouts 
of Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii, rushed into produc- 
tion fifty Friendship Bags, filled them with 
articles to replace those lost in the typhoon, 
and tagged them for their sister Scouts of 
Guam. A Pacific Area field adviser for the 
Girl Scouts took the Friendship Bags with 
her when she went. to carry on her work 
in Guam. 


has 


® For all of you who worked to fill Play 
Kits for the children of Greece, here are 


some facts on the success of the project. To 
date, eighty Play Kits have been 
shipped and many more are on the way. 
The boxes were filled in a variety of ways. 
One Brownie troop gave a party for which 
the price of admission was a jumping rope, 
a ball, a box of crayons, or clay—all items 
needed to fill the Play Kits. An Inter- 
mediate troop collected used which 
were scrupulously washed and refinished by 
the and their leader. Still a third 
group, in Pacific Grove, California, decided 
to make soft toys for hospitalized children, 
in addition to their personal donations to 
the Play Kits, and they turned out ninety- 
five stuffed animals and dolls! This last 
groups of Girl Scouts collected so many 
articles that four boxes were sent to Greece 
instead of the one that originally had been 
planned. 


over 


toy a. 


girls 


® If it has been your lifelong ambition to 
ride on a fire truck, you'll really be envious 
of Intermediate Troop 18 of Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania. In observance of National 
Fire Prevention Week this year, they went 
on a tour of their local fire department, and 
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were addressed by the Burgess, the fire 
chief, and the State safety inspector. Fire- 
fighting apparatus was demonstrated by fire- 
truck drivers for their benefit, ‘and as a 
concluding surprise, they were taken for a 
triumphant ride around town on the com- 
munity pumper! 


@ As the termination of their study of 
the World Gifts badge, Troop 1 of Sawyer, 
Wisconsin, held an international tolerance 
party under the title of “The Harvest of 
Many Nations.” The activities which they 
had chosen to lead up to the party had given 
these Girl Scouts an unusually clear concep- 
tion of the nationalities predominant in 
their community as well as in their own 
ancestries; what customs and traditions of 
the Old World are still in existenge; and 
how these factors have influenced the 
growth of their town. Among other things, 
each girl found a map of the country of her 
ancestry, to be used as a leaf for the troop 
family tree; they contributed recipes for an 
international cookbook; and each _ girl 
bought a small gift for a Thinking Day box 
to be mailed to some needy country. At the 
party itself, celebration of the harvest was 
traced back to Biblical days, and festival 
customs from all over the world were re- 


lated. 


® Here’s another item about Girl Scout 
students of the World Gifts Badge. Mem- 
bers of Troop 69 of San Antonio, Texas, 
gave a party recently based on the customs 
of their neighbor, Mexico. The highlight of 
the party was the breaking of the “pinata.” 
Here’s how it’s done. A clay jar, gaily 
decorated with crepe paper and filled with 
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candy and favors, is suspended by a rope in 
the center of the room. Blindfolded players, 
each wielding a stick, try one by one to 
break the pifata. When it is finally broken, 
the ensuing scramble for its contents makes 
a fun-filled climax to any party. 


® Air-minded Girl Scouts will be glad 
to know that there is now a new Wing 
Scout pin available for those girls who have 
won their wings. It is to be worn on the 
pocket of the Senior uniform, and may also 
be worn with other clothes. Silver-plated, 
it is a small pin with graceful wings and a 
world globe superimposed on the Girl Scout 
emblem. The original emblem embroidered 
on the uniform pocket will still be worn, of 
course, but proud Wing Scouts will probably 
want the new one to wear when they are out 
of uniform. 


®A Girl Scout troop in New York City 
had the honor recently of a visit from two 
Girl Scout representatives of Korea. Dr. Han 
So Jeai, Chief Girl Scout Executive, and 
Miss Kei Sook Lee, Military Adviser to the 
Girl Scouts of Korea, are here to learn about 
our kind of Girl Scouting, and they wanted 
to see a typical troop meeting take place. 
From them we learned that there are five 
hundred girls in Korea registered and wait- 
ing to become real Girl Scouts. They need 
uniforms, equipment, and books, and one of 
the things the Korean representatives plan 
to do while they are here is to translate into 
Korean a kind of handbook which they will 
take back to those waiting girls half a world 
away. Korea, split by two occupation forces, 
is not a large country; it has an area roughly 
equal to one of our smaller States, a popula- 





tion of 30,000,000, and that crying need 
for Girl Scouting so typical of all countries 
that have known war. 


®The China Aid Council of New York 
City received a unique contribution around 
Christmastime. It was a Christmas stocking 
bulging with pennies, which came. from 
several Chinese Girl Scout troops of New 
York. Each troop member had contributed 
her age in pennies as a gift for the children 
of China. 


® Brownie Scouts anywhere, looking 
for something to do for their communities, 
might like to share in a project which 
Brownies in New York City have. started. 
It is the founding of record libraries in 
children’s wards of hospitals. Hospital staffs 
have been quick to endorse the idea, be- 
cause it provides entertaiiment which the 
children themselves can manage, and is also 
an aid to nurses in keeping convalescent 
patients amused. Records need not be new, 
they may be collected from friends and 
relatives who may have tired of them, and 
of course the collection may be added to as 
new records turn up or are discarded. Prob- 
ably many Brownies have records in their 
own homes that they would be willing to 
contribute. 





Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, 
or has recently undertaken any especially inter- 
esting project, write and tell us all the details 
(send photographs if you have them) so that we 
can pass the news on in these columns. 
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Challenger 
Power 
Ice Boat 
Mode! 


PLASTIC woop 


PLASTIC WOOD molds right into the 
lines of your model. Won't chip, crack or 
split! Handles like putty. ..hardens into 
wood. Canbe carved, sawed and sanded. 
Ready to use. Takes dope or paint. 


YOU'LL WANT Plastic Wood Solvent, too! 
Makes a perfect filler when mixed with 
Plastic Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
also used as a dope thinner! 


FREE BOOKLET 

“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes.’’ Ask your 
local model dealer or write Boyle- 
Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16,N.Y 
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INTO CANOEING 


DIP DEEP oasis 


You in an Old Town Canoe on a 
dappled stream —some things just 
go together. Relax. Drift along. Or 
dart like a trout through clear, cold 
pools. This is living! You can de- 
pend on it—your Old Town Canoe. 
Sturdy, perfectly balanced, it’s light 
as a birchbark. Made for long life. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
for paddling, for sailing, for outboards. Also 
sailboats, outboard boats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Send for it today. Address Old Town Canoe 


Company, 322 Fourth Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 
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Anchor For Her Heart 
(Continued from page 15) 


“This calls for a celebration,” he declared. 
“Let’s phone the Amblers and all go over to 
the Officers’ Club for dinner.” 

Later, as they walked to the Club, Joan 
still felt as if she were dreaming. Like a 
white and silent tide, the snow had covered 
the lawn, trees, and shrubs. Even the ancient 
and monuments had a_ look of 
mystery, and as the flakes whirled around 
them she could imagine that the spirits of 
the heroic men they honored were not far 
And some of those men, she thought 


cannons 


away. 
with awe and pride, had been Andrews. 
As if he guessed her thoughts, Captain 


Crawford said, “Red, I'm mighty glad you're 
staving here, where you belong.” 

“T don’t really belong yet, Uncle Pete,” 
she answered softly, as they stepped into 
the ring of light from the club windows. 
“But I'm going to try to, awfully hard.” 
Stamping snow off her fur-lined boots, some 
of the words of the midshipmen’s prayer 
came to her: . and if I should miss the 
mark, give me the courage to try again.” 
Yes, she determined, that was what she 
would do. All these years she had tried to 
put her father out of her thoughts instead 
of having faith that, in spite of all appear- 
ances, he did care for her. And because 
doubted him she had doubted 
evervone even herself. Now she vowed not 
only to believe in his love, but to make 
herself the kind of daughter he would be 
proud to have. Tonight, she promised silent- 
lv, she would write him a long letter, 
straight from her heart. 


she had 


NSIDE the club, where Captain and Mrs. 
Ambler were waiting in the gay chintz- 


hung lounge, Joan got a swift impression 
of charmingly dressed women, and men 
whose uniforms blazed with gold braid. 
Dinner at the flower-decked table, hovered 


wonderful, 
with friends of her aunt’s and uncle’s and 
the Amblers’ stopping to chat. When it 
was time to go home, the girls were de- 
lighted to find the snow was. still falling 
thick and fast. “Could be we'll have a white 
Christmas,” Sue exulted. “Come on, Joan, 
Ml race you home. I'm so happy I’ve simply 
got to work off steam.” 

After Joan had thanked her aunt and 
uncle she went up to her room, her cheeks 
still glowing from the wild run, her hair 
dusted with snowflakes. Cosy in a warm 
bathrobe, she began the letter to her father. 


over by friendly waiters, was 


“Dear Father:” she wrote as usual. Then 
suddenly she tore the sheet of paper acress 
and began again. “Dad, darling:” How 
strange and beautiful the words looked, 
‘transforming the white page. They would 


go winging out across the distance, carrying 
a bit of her heart. As her flying pen covered 
page after page, for once she did not wonder 
how her letter would be received. For once 
she was sure that her father missed her just 
as, all these years, she had missed him. 

When school closed for the holidays, 
Joan threw herself into a shopping spree. 
In her He w-found happiness she wanted to 
give presents to everyone—the dogs included 
—and, glad that there had been so few 
demands on her allowance during the time 
she had been at Annapolis, she soon had a 
list that looked as if it took in the entire 
Navy. 


She and Sue made several trips to Balti- 
more and to the quaint business section of 
Annapolis. In an antique shop she found 
a lovely scrap of Paisley shawl which she 
made into a beautiful knitting bag for her 
aunt. There, too, she came upon the perfect 
frame for the small picture of the harbor 
which she had painted for Uncle Pete. 

When both gifts were finished, Sue helped 
wrap them. She spent a long time looking 
at the little water color. “Of course I’m no 
art critic,” she told her friend, “but I believe 
you've got the makings of a painter.” 

“Oh, Sue!” Joan’s eyes shone. “I want to 
be an artist more than anything in the 
world.” 

“Then you will be,” Sue declared, for in 
her forthright philosophy, all you had to do 
was to want something hard enough and 
head for your goal. Joan envied Sue her 
self-confidence, which was entirely without 
conceit. But she felt that she herself was 
making some headway against her feeling 
of unsureness. A few weeks ago, for in- 
stance, she wouldn’t have dreamed of giving 
her uncle something she had painted. Now 
she felt quite certain that he would like it 
And though she had told no one, not even 
Sue, she had already air-mailed one of her 
pictures to her father. 

“Only a few days more,” Joan said, 
gathering up bright scraps of paper and rib- 
bon, “but I don’t know how I can wait.” 

The deep snow of the week before had 
not lasted, except in small patches like stray 
pocket handkerchiefs, and though Joan 
looked hopefully at the sky on Christmas 
Eve, there was no sign of a storm when she 
went to bed. 

She had helped her aunt and uncle trim 
their tree and later, at her friend’s insistence, 
had joined what Sue termed “the Ambler 
asylum.” Just as Sue had told her, 
the whole family behaved like maniacs as 
they decked the huge evergreen, whose 
topmost branch reached all the way to the 
ce'ling of their lofty living room. Even Bill's 
now customarily glacial manner to Joan had 
defrosted slightly as they all shouted advice 
and admonitions about the placement of 
ornaments and the avalanche of presents 
which threatened to swamp the tall fir. 
There were warning shrieks when 
member of the family came in just as a top- 
secret package was being smuggled from its 
hiding place. Neighbors and_ neighbors’ 
children kept dropping in; the telephone 
rang incessantly as Ambler relatives called 
from near and far. Popcorn, fruit, and nuts 
all over the place, and everyone ate 
and sang as if this were the only Christmas 
Eve they had ever had or ever would have 
and they were set to make the most of it 

It had been close to midnight when Joan’s 
unic le and aunt came over to hav e an eggnog 
and to take her home. She had seen Bill set 
his star in place, and had wished very hard 
that they might be friends again. That was 
the only flaw in the shining happiness of 
the first real Christmas Eve she had ever 
known, and as she fell asleep, even that 
sharp hurt was dimmed by infinite peace 

On Christmas morning Sue came straight 
over to the Crawfords’, as she had promised 
Miraculously, snow had begun to fall again 
and the ground was already whitening as 
Sue came up the path. 

“Christmas gift! 
called gaily in the 
manner. 

Captain Crawford hurriedly swallowed 
the last of his coffee, and Aunt Agnes, only 
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a step behind the racing dogs, who were 
chewing at the bright red bows on their 
collars, joined the girls in the green-decked 
living room. There, with the shades drawn, 
the lighted tree dressed entirely in blue and 
silver cast a magic spell. 

The presents were distributed in an end- 
less stream and just when it seemed there 
couldn’t be another, Captain Crawford said, 
“One more for Miss Joan Andrews.” 

Sue could restrain herself no longer. 
“Oh,” she squealed, “this is the one I simply 
had to see you open!” 

Afterward Joan could not have told what 
premonition of joy had made her pulse skip 
a beat as her uncle handed her the package. 
Her hand shook as she unwrapped it, and 
for a moment the ring inside the tiny box 
looked blurred and she could scarcely make 
out the accompanying card. Then “To Joan 
from Dad,” she read and, quite unashamed, 
began to cry. 

“It’s your miniature, Joan,” her aunt told 
her. “A copy of your father’s own class ring. 
He had it made for you in Honolulu.” 

Joan blinked back the happy tears and 
looked at the gold-encircled sapphire. The 
stone, the setting with its winged insignia, 
were beautiful. Yet even their beauty faded 
before what they symbolized. The ring was 
a token of her father’s love. As long as she 
wore it, she need never doubt him again. 

“You've made the team, Red,” her uncle 
said huskily. “In the Navy, only our best 
girls rate those.” And Joan had felt sure and 
strong as she slipped the gold-and-blue ring 
on her finger. 

After the holidays the winter wore slowly 
away, and late in February, just about the 
time the midshipmen were holding their 
One Hundredth Night revels, in celebration 
of the fact that there were only one hundred 
more days left till graduation, Joan received 
the wonderful news that her father was 
coming home. The glorious tidings had 
come in one of Captain Andrews’ chatty 
letters—letters which had warmed amazingly 
since Joan’s own long missive, written on 
that memorable night of December snow. 
And now, though no definite date had been 
set for the great day of his homecoming, 
Joan’s life was tinged with happy anticipa- 
tion. 


T overshadowed everything. The big hop 

for First and Second Classmen, to which 
Stan was taking her—even the small rift 
with Sue. For there was no use denying that 
a gulf was widening between Joan and the 
girl whose friendship meant so much to her. 
It had started when Joan began to avoid the 
Amblers while Bill was home at Christmas- 
time, and though Sue was as friendly as 


ever at school, the two girls had gradually _ 


drifted into separate groups. Sue naturally 
saw a lot of Bill's and Bink’s classmates, 
while Joan had been taken up by Stan’s 
slightly older friends. It troubled Joan, but 
as long as she and Bill felt constrained when 
they met, there seemed to be little she could 
do about it. 

So she was all the more delighted when, 
after a tea party at Carvel Hall on the day 
of the hop, Sue suggested that they walk 
home together. It seemed an age since they 
had had a quiet talk, and Joan realized 
more and more how much she missed the 
old intimacy. 

“Aren't you the one, going to a great big 
upper-class hop?” Sue teased as they walked 
along the windy streets. “Isn’t all this rush- 
ing from Stan going to turn your head?” 
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Ski-Bike: If you’re a winter-sports addict, there’s a new thrill com- 
ing your way—a fast-riding, easily controlled combination ski-and- 
bike unit. It’s balanced and steered like a bike (you sit and work 
the handle bars) easy to maneuver without training, and on. a 
regulation ski course or on your favorite country slope it will give 
you great fun and excitement. Weighing only 12 pounds, it’s easy 
to carry uphill, easy to stow in the back of a car. 


c—_ 











Magic Mirror: This is a good-looking, ornamental mirror—or so 
it seems to anyone on the outside looking in. But if you’re on the 
nonreflecting side of it, you can see right through without being seen 
yourself! Get Dad to install one of these neat contraptions on your 
front door, and you'll have a tactful way of deciding whom you're 
“at home” to when the doorbell rings. Not a bad protection when 
Mother or you are alone in the house. 


Window Garden: Something simple and good looking—a window 
garden consisting of a light aluminum frame, 25” long, that fits 
cozily on your window sill. It holds four pots, which come with 


the unit, and altogether is an economical way to get a lot of fresh, Nas 
attractive greenness into a room. — 





For Keen Writing: Pencil sharpeners are a dime a dozen, of 
course. Trouble with most is that they dull out, do a poor job in no 
time. Now someone has thought up a handy, compact little number 
which uses single-edged razor blades. Slip a replacement blade in 
with a twist of the wrist, and you’ve a brand-new sharpener when- 
ever you need it. 


And Add A Pocket: Speaking of solid comfort, take a look at the 
night-glow bed pocket. About 8” square, made of rayon, it has an 
anchor board that slips between spring and mattress. Within easy 
reach when you awake, it will hold handkerchief, eyeglasses, 
medicine, pad and pencil, facial tissues, even a sandwich. It comes 
equipped with a night-glow finder button, so you can spot it in the 








dark without fumbling. 





Boot King: This is new and neat—a little aluminum bootjack that’s 
a decorative piece for vestibule or porch, and does a quick, non- 
stoop removal job on rubbers, galoshes, and boots. You'll appreciate 
it every time it rains, or when you come back from horseback riding, 


hiking, or skiing. 








And Now, Game Record: You can use it on any phonograph, 
yet no matter how often you play it, you never know the winner of 
the race in advance. It’s a 12”, magically grooved, unbreakable 
plastic record with a complete and always different horse race on 
each side. The horses tear up the turf to the accompaniment of 
background noises, crowds, excitement, while an announcer describes 
the race in typically breathless fashion. And there’s an odds recorder 
dial, and a windicator included in the equipment. This thrilling new 
indoor sport not only will entertain your guests, but mystify them, 
too, for it’s a fact that although the record is the same, each race 
comes out with a different combination of win, place, and show horses! 





Grippers: Here they are at last, metal closures that end button 
and buttonhole bother, are rustproof, tearproof, and laundryproof. 
Best of all, you can attach them to pajamas, dresses, and other 
garments without special tools. In the past, complicated equipment 
has been needed for attaching grippers, but now you can do it 
quickly and easily with just a pencil, a spool, and a hammer. 


If you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to “‘It's New” Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where to buy or price information. No 


inquiries can be answered unless you lose a st 





ped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Joan made a face at her. “Oh, stop, Sue! 
You know me better than that. But I am 
a little excited about tonight. Stan’s a simply 
marv dancer and I’m so thrilled about Dad’s 
homecoming I feel just like partying.” 

“Me, too. But I'll have to content myself 
with the informal this week.” 

They were chattering away, almost like 
old times, when suddenly the Academy’s 
strident fire siren shattered the quiet. 

“Bancroft!” Sue counted tke earsplitting 
blasts. “Some idiot has dropped a cigarette 
into a wastebasket, I suppose.” 

“It would be awful,” Joan said, thinking 
of the enormous Hall, “if a fire ever should 
get going in Bancroft!” 

“Don’t worry,” Sue reassured her. “It 
never will. The whole place is fireproof, 
from stem to stern.” She shrugged and the 
girls sauntered on. 

As they neared the Crawfords’ they were 
startled to see the maid rush out the door. 
“Miss Sue, Miss Sue,” she called. “Come 
quick! Your mama’s on the phone.” 

Sue rushed into the house and after a 
few words with her mother, turned from the 
telephone, her face white. “It’s Bill,” she 
said in a stricken voice. “He's been hurt in 
the fire. He’s—he’s been taken to the hospital. 
Mother’s going straight over, but I’m to 
wait at home. They'll call me when they 
know anything.” 

(To be continued) 


The Contest 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Why, Miss Thompson,” Tom greeted 
her, “aren’t you a little early today?” 

“Going to work on my essay for the 
‘Journal’ contest,” she explained. 

“I wondered about that.” Tom _ tipped 
back in his swivel chair. “When I read 
about the contest I said to myself, “Tom, my 
boy, that’s a natural for your girl Jenny tc 
win.’ So don’t let me down.” 

Jenny grinned. Good old Tom—he was 
just about the best thing in the whole office. 
She put a sheet of paper into her typewriter, 
headed it Ideas for Essay, wrote a I, and 
typed out: Interesting people you get to 
work with (like Tom). 

Just then Letitia Littlejohn, the society 
editor, said in her highest society voice, 
“You mean you'd like to take a trip to New 
York? Isn’t that quaint!” 

Without answering, Jenny pressed the 
shift lock on her typewriter down hard and 
wrote in caps: THE DEBIT SIDE OF 
WORKING ON A PAPER: THE HORRI- 
BLE PEOPLE YOU GET TO WORK 
WITH (LIKE LETITIA). 

Then she wrote a II and followed it with, 
The excitement of the teletype machines 
bringing hot news right into the office 
almost as soon as it happens. “I can go to 
town on that,” she thought. 

She sat back and looked around the office 
for inspiration. “Oh, yes,” she said to her- 
self, and wrote III: The feeling of being in 
the know when stories are telephoned to the 
paper. Knowing who married whom, and 
what happened at what meeting, before most 
people have heard about it. She glanced at 
the clock, saw that it was five minutes after 
the time she was supposed to be working on 
her “Journal” stuff, and slipped the list of 
ideas into her English book. 

Going from her essay to her real work was 
hardly like changing at all. “My, I’m a lucky 


At 


girl,” she thought for the twelve hundredth 
time. “I love my work.” 

There never seemed to be a minute to 
spare during the next week. Jenny did the 
minimum of schoolwork, and had practically 
no social life. Her parents and her brother 
Bob, who also worked for the “Journal,” 
were very patient, and Jenny was excused 
temporarily from supper dishes. Steve called 
for her at the library every evening, and 
they walked home together, but that was the 
only time she saw him. “How’s it coming,” 
he would ask, and she'd tell him all about 
what she had done. 

“I don’t think anyone else is taking it 
quite so seriously,” he said one evening. 
“Maybe you're overdoing it.” 

“Maybe,” she admitted, “but I can’t help 
it.. What if I don’t win, Steve, with every- 
one at the paper rooting for me? Everyone, 
that is, except Letitia.” 

“I suppose you're right,” Steve agreed. 
“Especially because of Letitia. Have you 
started the actual essay yet?” 

“Nope.” Jenny yawned. “But my outline 
is complete, and I think I know exactly what 
I'm going to say.” 

When she jumped into bed that evening, 
she sighed a very satisfied sigh. Because she 
had finally thought of the one reason which, 
above all others, made newspaper work so 
satisfying for her. 

She could hardly wait to get to her desk 
at the office the next day. Putting a sheet 
of her outline into her machine, she wrote: 
Newspaper work is, I feel, one of the most 
gratifying of all creative occupations. A per- 
son who enjoys creating knows what a sense 
of satisfaction there is in viewing a finished 
piece of work. There is no other career, I 
think, that affords as great an opportunity 
for this enjoyment as does journalism. Every 
single day there is a deadline to meet and 
every evening you have before you the 
fruits of your labor. 

Maybe she’d change it a little, but that 


was the idea. All the other things she had 
listed were secondary. Even before she had 
been allowed to do any writing—when she 
had worked only on the morgue—even then 
she had felt the wave of relief, mixed with 
pride, that flowed through the entire edi- 
torial office when a boy brought the first, 
still wet, papers up to be examined. 

“Pretty nice paper,” Danny might say. 
Or, “Nice story you have there, Carl,” from 
Mr. Walters. Even Letitia would soften up 
and say, “Nice front page, Tom.” What 
they all really meant was, “Look what we 
just did.” 

The next day Jenny pushed her sweater 
sleeves up and started typing like mad. She 
had her outline at hand, but she hardly 
looked at it. All the research she’d done at 
the library on the history of newspapers in 
general and the Cedarville “Journal” in 
particular was stored away in her mind. 
She was writing well, and she knew it. “If 
this isn’t good enough,” she told herself, 
“it’s not because I lack enthusiasm.” 

The essay as finished two days before the 
deadline. Bob read it and said, “I hate to 
raise your hopes, kid, but I think it’s the 
best thing you've ever done.” Steve read it 
and said, “Wow!” 

It was late in the afternoon of the day be- 
fore the winner was to be announced, and the 
office was quiet. Jenny was imagining what 
it would be like in Radio City, and Mr. 
Walters was going over something with Carl. 

Letitia broke the silence with, “Actually, 
it would look bad for the paper.” 

Everyone looked up, but nobody asked 
what would look very bad for the paper. 
Letitia’s habit of flinging unrelated remarks 
to the office in general wasn’t very popular. 

“Don’t you think,” she went on, “that 
people would wonder if everything were on 
the level?” There was still no answer. 

“If Jenny, who works for the ‘Journal’,” 
Letitia continued, “should win a_ contest 

(Continued on page 46) 
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by MARJORIE CINTA 


F COURSE the best way to understand 

peoples of other nations is to live 
among them, seeing at firsthand how and for 
what they live, coming to know their cus- 
toms, their aspirations, their ways of think- 
ing. But only a privileged few of us will be 
able to do that. The next best way is to 
learn these things through books. This 
month we are telling you about one or two 
which deal with foreign lands. 


Sun Yat-sen. By Nina Brown 

Baker. The Vanguard Press, $2.50. 
You can’t hope to understand what is hap- 
pening in China today unless you know 
what has been going on in that vast country 
for the past thirty years. Nina Brown Baker, 
with whose excellent and very readable 
biographies you are probably familiar, 
brings you the history of these years in her 
narrative of the life of the founder of 
modern China. Sun Yat-sen, returning from 
school in Hawaii, was appalled by condi- 
tions in his native village and by the callous 
corruption of the government. His pleas for 
reform unheeded, he devoted the rest of his 
life to overthrowing the Manchu dynasty 
and working for the political freedom and 
economic betterment of his people. They 
were lonely years of heartbreak and cease- 
less effort. When the revolution was at last 
successful and Sun was hailed as the Father 
of the Republic, his troubles with war lords, 
political factions, and the division of North 
and South China began. Chosen by _ his 
father, Lu Szu, his first wife, with her bound 
feet, steeped in the traditions of ancient 
China, could not be a sympathetic help- 
meet. It was his second wife, Chingling, the 
middle Soong sister, who shared his work 
and brought him understanding companion- 
ship. At his death his “Three Principles of 
the People” were still far from accomplished 
but they live after him as ideals for the 


Chinese people to cherish. 
Great Day in the Morning. 

By FLorence CrANNELL MEANS. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00. This is the story 
of Lilybelle Laurence, an attractive, ambi- 
tious Negro girl, who had worked hard to 
put herself through school. Lilybelle did 
not lack for beaux, but she had no intention 
of marrying and settling down in compara- 
tive poverty on her native island off the 
Carolina coast. Although she was drawn 
toward nursing and her teacher urged her to 
go into training, she had made up her mind 
that teaching was the shortest route to be- 
coming “Miss Lilybelle, mam,” a_ person 
importance. Working her way through 
Tuskegee, she enjoys the fun of college life 
ind meets her childhood hero, Dr. Carver. 
Illness forces her to leave school and go to 
Denver, where she learns that good man- 
ners are necessary for both Negroes and 
white people. A series of accidents brings 


The American Girl 


; delightful 


home the need for Negro nurses and Lily- 
belle, happy in the love of a man after her 
own heart, finds that her desire for personal 
glory has paled beside the opportunity to 
serve her people through nursing. Although 
this is in no way a gloomy book, the tragedy 
of the situation of Lilybelle’s race is unmis- 
takable, and the need for understanding and 
facing of responsibility by both black and 
white Americans is clear. 


Search for Glory. By Krvan 
( 


sUINAGH. Longmans, Green, $2.25. 
Here is a good tale, so exciting and well told 
it is hard to realize it is based on fact. It 


reads like an Alger story laid in the colorful. 


setting of the Court of Louis XIV and Marie 
Antoinette. Running away from home at 
nineteen, Pilatre de Rozier vowed to become 
famous before he was _ thirty—a_ fabulous 
achievement for a penniless unknown of that 
time. But in a few years we find the young 
man being instructed in etiquette, in order 
to take his place as a member of the no- 
bility at the Court of Versailles. Bored by 
the emptiness of court life, Pilatre renewed 
his scientific experiments, invented an oxy- 
gen mask (forerunner of the gas mask) 
which safeguarded the lives of the sewer 
workers. About this time (1783) he be- 
came interested in the Mongolfiers’ experi- 
ments with balloons. As the first man to fly, 
he became more famous than he had ever 
dreamed of being. So well does the author 
convey de Rozier’s gallant charm that the 
reader is saddened by his untimely death on 
the eve of his long-awaited marriage to the 
woman he had loved so devotedly. Here is 
life among all classes—the misery of the 
poor, the extravagance and callous indiffer- 
ences of the nobility, the customs, manners, 
food, clothes—in a rich and colorful story of 
prerevolutionary France. 


AN Selected Ballads and Poems. 

By FiLorence Boyce Davis. You 
poetry lovers who have recently been writ- 
ing to us in such numbers would enjoy these 
poems. Older subscribers will 
remember the charming “The Legend on the 
Plate,” “Johnny Appleseed,” “Saint Befana 
and the Wise Men,” “Pumpkin Pie,” “The 
Liarks Go By,” and “Little Brown Bat,” be- 
cause these poems were first published in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Miss Davis’s verses are 
light and amusing, sometimes 
serious and inspiring, and always lilting and 
musical—the kind that sing themselves over 
and over hauntingly in your memory. 


we Margie. By Kennetu I. Brown. 

Association Press, $2.50. Here is a 
true story, told almost entirely through ac- 
tual letters which were exchanged by two 
college students with no thought of their 
ever being made into a book. Dr. Brown, 
President of Dennison University, has writ- 


sometimes 


ten the brief background which links the 
letters into a story. Margie—frank, loyal, 
full of life and gayety, fond of fun and good 
times, thinking things through for herself, 
holding fast to high ideals—was the kind of 
girl we like to think is the typical American 
girl. At a student conference Margie, fresh- 
man at Dennison, met Dick, freshman at 
Dartmouth. They liked each other at once 
but, busy with college life on widely sep- 
arated campuses, there was opportunity for 
only a few brief visits. It was mainly 
through their letters that they grew to know 
and understand each other, and their friend- 
ship ripened into.love. Here is the gay and 
serious side of campus activities and home 
life, the searching for values, the thought of 
the future, the excitement and joy of first 
love as two fine young Americans, who 
might have been your friends, actually ex- 
perienced them. 


LATA Sequoya. By Carnenine Carte 


CosLentz. Longmans, Green, $2.50. 
You might think the story of a long-dead 
Indian could hardly be very exciting or in- 
spiring, but when you read this book you'll 
change your mind. Much has been written 
in colonial stories about Indian massacres, 
all from the white man’s point of view. The 
Indian side of the picture, as presented here, 
brings home our shameful treatment of a 
minority group in the past and helps make 
us conscious of our present-day responsi- 
bilities. Sequoya, the Lame One, wanted 
nothing for himself. His lifelong dream of 
helping his harassed and disunited people 
crystallized in his great ambition to bring 
them the gift of the white man’s “talking 
leaves”—written communication. Most  al- 
phabets represent centuries of development. 
The story of this untutored man, alone, mis- 
understood, derided as a maker of spells, 
working out, in the short space of ten years, 
an alphabet which could be mastered in a few 
weeks and which turned an illiterate nation 
into a literate almost overnight, is a 
fascinating one. Never again will Sequoya 
bring to mind only the redwood trees of 
California to anyone who has read this book. 
They will stand, as they so appropriately do, 
for a great American who ignored handicaps, 
accepted responsibility, and believed service 
to his people more important than personal 
gain or glory. 
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The Contest 
(Continued from page 44) 


sponsored by the ‘Journal’ ”—her voice trailed 
off to almost nothing—“Well, it would look 
peculiar.” 

Radio City faded away, and Jenny was 
back in the office with a thud. What was 
Letitia trying to say? She glanced around. 
Everyone looked worried. i 

Danny said, almost as though he were 
trying to convince himself, “But Jenny’s 
only working here part time. It’s not as 
though—” His voice trailed off feebly. 

Suddeniy Jenny saw black. “I believe I'm 
going to faint,” she thought. But she didn’t. 
Vaguely she heard voices saying things like 
“That’s a rotten break,” and “I don’t think 
anyone would object.” But she could recog- 
nize that no one sounded convinced. They 
were all as dumfounded as she by the truth 
in what Letitia had said. 

For Jenny knew Letitia was right. The 
funny thing was that nobody had thought of 
it before. It was unfair—terribly, horribly, 
awfully unfair! But it was true. After all 
those millions of hours of work, she couldn’t 
possibly accept the prize, should she win— 
not even if Mr. Walters and Mr. Murdock 
decided that it didn’t matter. Because there 
would be gossip, and it might hurt the 
paper. Her eyes were full, and there seemed 
to be a suffocating weight on her chest. She 
got up and left without saying good night. 

In her room at home, she sat on her bed 
for a long time, not doing anything. Sud- 
denly the big block of hurt that had filled 
her whole body forced its way into her 
throat, and she began to cry in long sobs. 

She couldn't tatk to anyone, and Bob, 
who had heard the story in the office, had 
to tell her mother what had happened. 
He told Steve, too, when he telephoned. 
Steve wanted to come over, but Bob said 
he thought it would be better to wait until 
later, and Jenny was grateful 

The next morning she bathed her face and 
made up very carefully. Her eyes were still 
a little swollen, but not too much. Nobody 
noticed at school, for evervone was too 
tense about the announcement, which was 
to be made at a special assembly meeting. 

The whole school was there. with the 
All four judges 


Dean Johnson in- 


seniors sitting up in front 
were on the platform. 
troduced them, and each made a_ little 
speech about how interesting it had been 
to read the essays. Then Mr. Murdock got 
up to announce the winner 

“Before I begin,” he said, “I think it only 
fair to tell vou about something unforeseen 
with which the judges had to cope.” 

“We're the only ones who know what he’s 
talking about,” Steve whispered. 

“Sure,” Jenny whispered back. “When 
you work on a paper vou always know things 
first.” But she couldn't seem to make it 
sound funny, as she had meant it to be. 

“As this was a contest for high-school 
students only.” the speaker continued, “it 
did not occur to the paper or its lawyers 
that it would be necessary to insert in the 
rules the usual clause about the ineligibility 
of employees. We deeply regret this, be- 
cause we are obliged, at the last moment, 
to declare one of the leading candidates in- 
eligible because she is an employee of the 
Cedarville Publishing Company.” 

Everyone looked at Jenny. “You're an 


important person,” Steve whispered. 
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“The winner of the contest is Miss Barbara 
Dayton, who wrote on “Why I Want To Be 
A Doctor’.” 

Noise exploded through the auditorium. 
Everyone, including Jenny, wanted to tell 
Barbara what a wonderful thing it was. 
Jenny was sincere. The hurt had gone, and 
only the disappointment was left. 

“Just a moment,” Mr. Murdock begged, 
holding up his hand for silence. “I have 
something else to tell you.” The auditorium 
became quiet. 

“As you know, the ‘Journal’ will pay the 
cost of a trip to New York for Miss Dayton 
and Miss Engles, her home-room teacher, 
who will act as chaperon. What you don’t 
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know is that the paper considers the trip so 
newsworthy that we have decided to pay the 
expenses of a reporter to cover the trip.” 
Jenny looked at Steve, and Steve looked 
at Jenny. 
“And that reporter,” Mr 
tinued, “is one of the best 


Murdock con- 

ave at the 
‘Journal’—Miss Jennifer Jamison, the girl 
whose essay convinced me that Im in a 
pretty exciting business.” 

This time the explosion was even louder 
than before. 
arm, and people were crowding around her. 

“This.” thought Jenny, “was probably 
Mr. Walters’ idea—or maybe Tom’s, or 
Danny's, or Carl's.” What a swell bunch 
they were! Barbara had won the contest 
with an essay about the joys of being a 
But Jenny was sure that she, Jen- 
nifer Jamison, had chosen the best, the most 
exciting, the most satisfactory career of all! 

THE END 


Steve was squeezing Jenny's 


doctor. 


Hands Around the Werld 
(Continued from page 22) 


around Hilda Tyler, pretty Senior Service 
Girl Scout, who in preliminary tryouts had 
been elected to preside over the discussion 
of “How Can Youth Best Combat Religious 
and Racial Prejudice?” Here, too, ideas 
came fast and furiously. 

“TL think that more community recreation 
centers would help people of all races and 
religions understand each other,” offered 
one attractive, red-skirted girl 

“I think that because adults run the 
world it’s up to us to get closer to our 
parents and give them a clear understand- 
ing of our points of view,” said another 
teen-ager. 





“TI think we should vote on a resolution 
that courses be set up in all public ele- 
mentary and high schools, emphasizing the 
common truths in all religious faiths, and 
the contributions of all races, colors, and 
creeds to American culture,” said a brown- 
eyed young man of fifteen. 

The lively discussion that followed kept 
the secretary’s pencil flying across her note- 
book, but in the end the resolution was 
passed by a healthy majority. Then it was 
twelve o'clock, time for both forums to 
adjourn, and entertain at a luncheon re- 
ception the teen-age young people of sev- 
eral United Nations delegates and students 
from five different countries. 

The lunch menu? American hot dogs, 
sandwiches, trays of cakes, and cases of 
soft drinks, of course. The entertainment? 
Juke-box music. The conversation at this 
international gathering? School, sports, ca- 
reers, clothes, movies, and all the other 
things teen-agers talk about at any party. 

For it seems that eleven year old Edward 
Quo, son of Dr. Quo Tai-chi of the Chi- 
nese U.N. delegation, is as interested in 
American college football as any young New 
Yorker. And pretty Guri Lie, modest as her 
famous father, Trygve Lie, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the U.N., likes to chat about skiing 
and shopping and her native Norway. The 
little group that munched sandwiches with 
Viviane Darchambeau, daughter of a Bel- 
gian UNESCO delegate, found her far 
more willing to discuss her ambition to be a 
doctor, the camping trip she took last sum- 
mer on Saranac Lake, and her Girl Guide 
work in Brussels than her dramatic adven- 
tures in the wartime Underground. Music 
lovers discovered that Rama Mehta in her 
beautiful Indian costume, a music student 
from Bombay, had many ideas to share 
with them. And in much the same way it 
turned out that New York teen-agers and 
teen-agers from Teheran, Bombay, Rome, 
and Mexico City have plenty of mutual 
interests. 


AFTER lunch, the young people wandered 

A about booths at the crowded fair, 
watched an international. fashion show, and 
heard the leaders of their morning forums 
announce the wm tis is ot the discus- 
sions over the armory’s loud-sp aker system: 
They also heard Enid Cass speak on her 
experiences as United States delegate to the 
recent World Student Congress in Prague. 
Then, at eight in the evening, many of 
them joined the audience that had gathered 
to see the pageant, “Harmony,” written, 
staged, directed, and performed entirely 
by other members of the International 
Youth Council. 

The pageant depicted the adventures of 
six heroes of different nationalities as they 
tried to recover the parts of Harmony’s 
sword that were scattered by war all over 
the earth, and to discover the secret source 
of her strength. Music, dancing, acting, 
choral effect—the onlookers loved it, and 
after the last curtain call the tired young 
people could agree that from beginning to 
end their day had been a great success. 

Of course it had been hard work, but it 
had been worth every minute of it, and 
they hoped that other young people’s groups 
could have a similar experience. They had 
stretched their hands around the world, and 
it had been fun. It had given them a lot to 
think about—and a lot to do. For this was 
only the beginning. 

THE END 


February, 1947 
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Just Her Lueck 


(Coniinued from page 7) 


countered Adele. “The trouble with you is, 
you never look ahead. Well, how about the 
slack suit?” 

Midge pulled out a pair of old brown 
slacks and a brown checked coat. 

“This what you want?” 

“Merciful heavens, no! 
the yellow flannel.” 

“But that’s new! It’s my best!” 

“New? You've had it for a month!” 

“But on a picnic!” 

“That’s just it, Midge. You never care 
how you look on a picnic, but it’s important 
to look one’s best, whatever you're doing.” 

A soft-toned horn warned them of Carol's 
impatience. 

“Yellow does more for my hair than any 
other color,” coaxed Adele. “Please, Midge?” 

Midge nodded grudgingly and turned her 
back as her dearest possession, a really 
tricky slack suit, with brass buckles in place 
of buttons, was folded into Adele’s suitcase. 

Midge tilted a luggage-brown felt over 
her left eye, tossed a matching Chesterfield 
over her shoulders and selected a pair of 
cream gloves. “Do I look all right?” 

“Better than usual, I'll say that for you.” 
Adele regarded her younger sister with a 


I was thinking of 


worried frown. “Carol says they're sure to 
select one of us for a free haircut and set. 
She says she'll refuse, and if they should 


pick you, you wouldn’t take it, would you?” 


“T would so! I need a trim.” 
“You can’t tell them what to do.” 
“No? All right then, they can shoot the 


works.” It would be fun to return with an 
exotic hairdo. 

During the drive to Boston Adele returned 
to the subject. “Carol, they wouldn't take 
a girl as young as Midge for a demonstra- 


tion, would they?” 
“They might.” Carol had a deep, rum- 
bling voice. “She looks older than she acts. 


But you don't 
do you, Midge?” 


want to be a guinea pig, 


“Sure. I'll take a chance.” 

“Midge, how -can you—when you know 
how badly my hair needs attention, and 
how much this week end means to me!” 


Adele’s tone was tragic. “Be a 
operative sister and Ill treat you to a 
chocolate peppermint soda at Gussie’s. That 
a bargain?” 
“For you it would be—haircut, wash, and 
set, twenty cents. I'll pay my own way.” 
“You wouldn’t be so mean,” said Carol. 
“What's mean about it?” countered Midge. 
During the balance of the ride she found 
herself excluded from the conversation. Let 
them be disagreeable—she didn’t care. 
Carol had to park a couple of blocks away 
from the beauty parlor. A sea fog had 
blotted out the sun, and Midge hugged her 
coat about her, thinking the weather had 
turned out as unfriendly as her companions. 
The demonstration was given in a cir- 
cular room papered in silver. The 
chromium chairs, 


decent, co- 


rows of 
most of them already oc- 
cupied, were upholstered in yellow velvet. 
Three women sat on a yellow velvet dais, 
on which there was still an empty chair. 
The audience of beauticians waited, note- 
books open, pencils in hand. 

A soft-voiced man, in cutaway and striped 
trousers, hurried up to Carol. “I've 
expecting you. Any others 
Conway College?” 


been 


coming from 


The American Girl 


Carel shook her head and introduced her 


friends to Monsieur Henri, who viewed the 
sisters through narrowed eyes, like an artist. 

“Your hair curls naturally?” he asked 
Midge. 

“Ye-s,” she admitted, 
noticed her. If he should offer her the free 
hair set, what would she do? Maybe it 
would be mean to accept, after all. 

“This lady will do very nicely.” 
Monsieur Henri patted Midge on the shoul- 
der. “I shall demonstrate on you, my dear,” 
he said beaming on her. 

“But I’m only a prep-school girl,” 
objected weakly. 

He brushed aside the technicality. 

It would be fun—but she really was only 

kid, she wasn’t going anywhere, and Del 
did have a big week end 

“Thank you very much, 
ll accept your kind offer.” 

“Do you realize what you are refusing?” 
he demanded sternly. “I never stylize hair 
under twenty-five dollars.” 

Twenty-five dollars! Her hair wasn’t 
worth all that. No wonder Adele had been 
mad at her. 

“I’m sorry. Could you take my sister?” 

His sharp black eyes slid to Adele. 


wishing he hadn’t 


young 


Midge 


but I don’t think 


“Very 


well, come along.” 

Adele was handed over to a smart blond 
in a yellow uniform foaming with white 
organdy, who took her into a cubicle from 


which she emerged in a long, silver gown. 
Monsieur Henri clapped gently for at- 
tention. “Long hair,” he said, 
time on any foreign accent, 
der curls are not only 
not the mode, not chic.” 
Pencils flew over the notebooks. 
“This will save time, and time 
In one hour I will have 
stvled, washed, set, and combed. 
lecturing, I will demonstrate.” 
As he let Adele’s long, 
drift through the 


wasting no 
Shoul- 


they are 


“is out 
unsanitary, 


is money. 
four heads 
Instead of 


these 


honey-colored hair 
comb he scoffed, “Passé. 
Dated.” He talked continually as he worked. 
“Part the hair on the left. With a 
of this length, cut off four inches.” 
The scissors snipped. 
gold mounted on the floor. 


“Now 


coiffure 


A cloud of spun 


two inches. Now trim it close. 
Close.” The scissors snapped ceaselessly. 
Midge watched fascinated, feeling much 
as she did at a fire—sick in the pit of her 
stomach. Adele’s lovely hair! He'd cut off 
every curl! 
Monsieur Henri stood back and the at- 


tendant slowly revelved the chair to a patter 
of applause. 

What about it? 
hanging over the ears. 

“Miss De Barr will now wash the hair 
-and set it with our new lotion, which will dry 
in twenty minutes.” Adele was led out. 

Louder applause in which Carol joined, 
for her father manufactured the 

“Maybe it will look all right,” 
couraged herself, over and over. 

When the fourth woman, a 
matron, was guided off the Miss De 
Barr returned with Adele, such hair as re- 
mained still pinned in tight curls. 

Monsieur Henri extracted the hairpins 
with a magnet, which he recommended, 
combed the curls into a roll over each ear, 
squirted on some lacquer, and stood back 
for Adele to be exhibited. 

“Exactly thirty-one minutes,” 

Midge looked in horror at the 
the revolving chair who had been 

(Continued on page 49) 


was nice A few 


Wisps 


lotion. 
Midge en- 


gray-haired 
dais, 


he boasted. 
stranger in 
still must 
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SAME OLD THING 
Joe: Why 


some? 
Moe: Because you can’t stop and rest. 
Sent by LETA JOYCE HAINES, Bethany, Connecticut 


is doing nothing so tire- 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


A man lived practically on the border 
between Minnesota and Wisconsin. For 
years he wasn’t certain which State he 
lived in. Finally he got a State surveyor 
to make a special investigation of the 
problem. 

“You live.” 
Wisconsin.” 

The man threw his hat into the air 
with great glee. “Thank heaven,” he cried, 
“No more of those terrible Minnesota 
winters.” 

Sent by MERITA HICE, Hudson, 


decided the surveyor, “in 


North Carolina 


GOOD TRADE 


Nit: The same tornado that blew away 
my father’s wagon dumped an automobile 
in the front yard, 

Wir: That was no tornado. 
trade wind. 

Sent by JEAN LAMBERT Grond Rapids, Michigan 


That was a 


GROWING JOB 


FatHer: Remember, 
son, a job well done need 


LIFE WITH LIL 


NO CROWDING 
Mary: Why did yeu buy a dachshund 


for the children? 

Grace: So they could all pet him at 
once. 
Sent by ELLEN WILSON, Niagara Falls, New York 


NOT WORTH IT 


A very little boy came home dejected 
from his first day at school. “Ain’t goin’ 
tomorrow.” he said. 

“Why not, dear?” asked his mother. 

“Well I can’t read ‘n’ I can’t write ’n’ 
they won't let me talk—so what’s the 
use?” 

Sent by MARY AGNES WARREN, Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


LUCKY BOY 


TeacHer: Name two pronouns, Johnny. 
JOHNNY (caught napping): Who? Me? 
Sent by BEVERLY WARRINER, Aibion, New York 


WIN A PRIZE! The American Girl will pay 
$1.00 for every joke published on this page. 
So be sure to send us your funniest jokes, 
giving your name, your age, and your com- 
plete address. Write to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


by Merrylen 








never be done again. 
Son: What about cut- 
ting the grass? 


Sent by FRANCES FAASSE, 
Poterson, New Jersey 


OTHER WAY ROUND 


A little boy was start- 
ing his third helping of 
custard pudding. 

“You know. Jimmie,” 
his mother said. “once 
there was a little boy who 
ate too much pudding 
and he burst.” 

“There ain’t no such 
thing as too much pud- 


ding.” Jimmie answered. 
“There must be.” coun- 
tered his mother, “else 


why did the 
burst?” 

“Not enough boy,” re- 
plied Jimmie. 


Sent by BETTY JANE SATRAPA, 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


little boy 
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but the trouble is I live right here! 





“Of course I’d love to have you take me home, 


ha 











Just Her Luck 
(Continued from page 47) 


be—her sister. She could hardly recognize 
her! Why, all her beauty had been in her 
golden curls! 

At the close of the demonstration, Adele 
went back to the cubicle for her things and 
when she didn’t come out, Midge and Carol 
went in search of her. They found her sit- 
ting before the mirror, two rivers of tears 
pouring over her cheeks. 

“Del, darling, don’t,” begged Midge. “It'll 
grow.” 

“Don’t speak about it.” 
thick with sobs. 

“But it’s smart—it must be,” argued Carol. 

“You were smart not to let him do it to 
you,” flared back the victim. 

“Come on, Del, we'll have a soda—my 
treat.” Somehow Midge felt as if she were 
to blame. 

“Yes, get on your hat,” encouraged Carol. 

Adele arose slowly, as if she had been 
ill. “Can’t wear my hat—can’t wear any hat 
I have!” 

The fog had become a penetrating driz- 
zle, and after walking a block bareheaded, 
Adele put on her hat, which sank almost 
to her shoulders. 

“Such weather,” she gasped. 

“It’s local,” encouraged Midge. “The ra- 
dio said warm and clear tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow! But Icok what it’s doing to 
me now!” She sounded as if Midge were to 
blame for the weather. “He cut off all that 
was left of my permanent! Every smitch!” 

In the car Adele removed her hat, and 
Midge saw that the elements had already 
marred the metallic perfection, for an 


Adele’s voice was 


escaped wisp hung pendant, blowing in the 
breeze. 

“I’m treating both of you,” Adele said 
bravely, as Carol drew up to Gussie’s 

She ran across the pavement and into the 
store. Midge saw with relief that she ac- 
tually smiled at the soda clerk. 

“One of my usual, Pete.” 

“What's that? A chocolate frappe?” he 
asked uncertainly. 

“A chocolate peppermint soda,” corrected 
Adele, stiff-lipped. 

“And you, sister?” he asked Midge. 

“She'll have the same,” ordered Adele. 

“Hey, let sister speak for herself,” he 
said, smiling at Midge. 

“How did you know I'm her sister?” 
Midge asked in surprise. 

He laughed. “I didn’t. I just like to kid 
myself, pretending all pretty girls are my 
sisters.” 

“I'll take a chocolate peppermint, too, and 
please hurry,” interposed Carol. “We have 
a train to catch.” 

While he juggled three glasses, Adele 
risked a glance at her reflection, and if she 
had felt badly before, she now had reason 
to be desperate. Her coiffure looked like a 
poorly built bird’s nest, with bits of straw 
sticking out in all directions. 

Pete slid three glasses across the counter 
and turned his amiable attention to the next 
customers. 

“Look at me,” wailed Adele. 
even know me.” 

“I should hope not. You don’t really look 
like that,” scothed Midge. “At least you 
won't when—when you’ve done something 
about it.” 

“But what can I do?” demanded Adele 
with a spark of her old fire, which Midge 


“Pete didn’t 


found easier to bear than her utter dejection. 

“Buy a curling iron.” 

“And curl my hair on the train?” 

“Drink your soda,” coaxed Carol. 

Adele obeyed, but a tear splashed into 
the foam. 

“Ready to go?” asked Midge when they 
had finished. 

Adele picked up the check. “Yes, I’m 
ready to go—right straight home.” 

“What do you mean, home?” 

“I mean back to Conway College. Dart- 
mouth is out.” 

“But you can’t, Del—not at the last sec- 
ond like this.” 

“I certainly can’t go like this,” flared back 
the older sister. “And no one can make me.” 

She stalked ahead of them, paid her bill, 
and made her way to the car. 

“Del, you'll have to go,” insisted Midge. 
“You can’t let Aunt Jane down.” 

“Listen, dummy, she isn’t expecting me 
any more than she is you,” shrilled Adele, 
opening the car door. “Get in, Carol, and 
drive Midge to the station.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. I'll phone the school. It'll be 
all right. Take my suitcase—I borrowed most 
of your things, anyway.” 

“But Adele, it meant so much to you!” 

“It did, but it doesn’t any more. If you 
cared anything about me, you wouldn't 
want me to go like this. You go, will you 
Midge—please!” 

“Will I?” Midge breathed. The train trip 

eating in the diner—the show, the dance. 
the picnic! Would she! “Oh, Del, what 
She was going to say “What luck,” but that 
seemed cruel, so she started over. “If you're 
positive you want me to, Adele, I'll gol!” 
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Février, Febrero, Februar 


February is a cold and often snowy 
month, but in spite of its chilliness it does 
more to commemorate love than any other. 
First there’s St. Valentine’s Day. People of 
the Middle Ages had the notion that on this 
day birds begin to pair off and make nests, 
but the custom of sending love tokens then 
seems to date back even farther—to the feast 
of Lupercalia in Rome. On that day the 
girls put slips of paper with their names on 
them in an urn placed in a public square, 
for the unmarried men to pull out. This 
festival became associated later on with 
several Christian martyrs, all called Valen- 
tine. The legend is that one of these martyrs 
fell in love with the daughter of his jailer 
and sent her a “From 
Valentine.” 

Next, February is the month of Leap 
Year. There was actually a law in thirteenth- 
century Scotland giving women the right to 
pick husbands in Leap Year, and any single 
man who refused to marry when so chosen 
had to pay a fine. The purpose of the law 
was to increase the population at a time 
when the rulers of Scotland felt that was 
necessary. France instituted a similar law 
a short time later, and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury both Genoa and Florence, in Italy, 
legalized the custom. Leap Year started 
because the astronomers of Julius Caesar, 
in 46 B. C., fixed the solar year at 365 days, 
6 hours. At the end of four years those six 
hours made a day, which was added to the 
fourth year. It was called Leap Year by 
the English because, after February 29th, 
any given date “leaps over” a day of the 
week. 

February—which the Anglo-Saxons called 
Sprout-Kale, from the sprouting of the cab- 
bage at this season—is a month of famous 
birthdays. Besides Lincoln and Washington. 
the suffragist Susan B. Anthony, and _ the 
painter Michelangelo, were born in_ this 
month. It marks the birthday too, of a 
famous organization—the Boy Scouts of 
America, on February 8, 1910. 


note signed your 


“With Justice for All’ 


Many disputes which once bred wars 
between nations now are to be taken to a 
world court of law. There’s no excuse any 
more for violence and bloodshed to grow 
out of arguments over borders or boundaries, 
interpretations of treaties, or questions of 
international law. By agreement among the 
fifty-four members of the United Nations, 
such disputes may go before the Interna- 
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LX XV YY 


by LLOYD WELDON 


tional Court of Justice as quickly as you can 
say Gustavo Guerrero. 

Mr. Guerrero is president of the Interna- 
tional Court, which is the judicial arm of 
the United Nations. At seventy, he has had 
more than forty years of experience in diplo- 
macy and international law, and his present 
position makes him the world’s foremost 
judge. He is from the little Central Amer- 





QUICKIE QUIZ 


KNOW YOUR NAMES 
How well posted are you on names? 
supply the names that fit the 
initials of 
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middle 
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ican republic of E] Salvador, which he 
served as counsel or minister to France, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States before 
being made president of the League of Na- 
tions World Court in 1919. 

El Salvador named him a delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1945. 
Then the Assembly elected him one of the 
fifteen judges of the International Court, 
and the other fourteen judges promptly 
chose him president of their tribunal, for a 
six years’ term. He is short—five feet six 
inches—white-haired, and people remember 
him not only for his affable manner but for 
his nose, which is long and large. As befits 


an international judge, he speaks French, 
English, and Spanish fluently. 

The International Court sits at The Hague, 
in Holland, where the former World Court 
met. For the first time in history nations 
can be brought before it, like individuals. 
They can be tried and convicted without 
their consent, although the number of dis- 
putes that can be handled in this way are 
still limited. Major political disputes, as 
distinguished from legal quarrels, will con- 
tinue to be handled by the Security Council 
of the United Nations. But the Interna- 
tional Court prepares the way for expansion 
of the rule of law rather than force among 
nations. 


The Hand That Rocks The Cradle 

Next time any one tries to tell you it’s a 
man’s world, just start pulling a few of 
these up-to-date facts and figures out of 
your sleeve and watch the opposition fade. 

For one thing, when final income-tax re- 
turns for 1946 are filed next month, the 
Government expects to find more women 
income taxpayers than at any time in history. 
A higher proportion of women are earning 
a living than ever before. Women always did 
exercise an important’ influence over the 
economic life of the nation as buyers; now, 
as wage earners, they exert an increasing 
and even greater influence. 

The wealth and economic power which 
women in this country control can’t be 
measured with exactness. But according to 
estimates gathered from various sources by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
women spend about 85% of the family 
budget. Last year consumer spending for 
the whole country totaled about $123,000,- 
000,000. Take 85% of that—! 

Women not only buy most of the gro- 
ceries and household supplies, but are 
credited with the purchase of about half of 
all automobiles sold, and they certainly in- 
fluence the choice of a large part of the 
remaining half. They own nearly half the 
stock in some large railroad corporations 
and public utilities. Two in every three 
mutual savings bank accounts are held by 
women, and 40% of the titles to the nation’s 
homes. 

The economic power-of women, which 
has been on the upgrade since the end of 
World War I, is bound to increase. A re- 
cent study by Bryn Mawr College says that 
if present trends continue, one in every 
three women will have a job by 1950. 

Did someone say this is a man’s world? 

THE END 
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